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it waa once, dropped here by the devil himself. | 
He must have needed materials for the construc- 
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am decidedly opposed to exclusive ¢leri- 
calship, not onl but also in 
iggopacy, and even in Presbyterianism. 
the of the Christian Church, 
universal sacerdotalism must be more pre- 
valent... Elders, called bishops and pastors 
according to the Scriptures, must do the 
work of God and take part in the edifica- 
tion of the Church. And my young bre- 
thren must diseover in their eros 
eve erted person who has receiv 
siritual and they must cherish 
that Yon must have special prayer 
meetings with such brethren, and more gen- 
eral meetings, according te your pastoral 
prowpert, at which they may use the gif 
? 
must haye in the Church not only obedience 


of the Spirit for common edification. 
to Scripture, but spiritual life and spiritual 


action in mii and elders, and in the 
whole body. 
» My fourth wish is for your country. 


Methinks I see the Ireland of former 
ages ‘and the Ireland of the present day 
st the same time before me. I seem to 
discera, in ancient Ireland, in the midst of 
Hrin’s green pastures, about the year 388, at 
very time when Jerome, Augustine, and 
had hardly begun to perceive the 
heavenly light, a melancholy man, tending his 
awine. His head leans upon his breast, he 
sighs aed sheds tears; he thinks of sin and 
of his Saviour, ‘It was there,’ he says, 
éthe, Lord opened my unbelieving heart, 
gad how late I remembered my sins and 
to the Lord with all my soul.’ Itis 
t Patrick. If, Meaning 
this bright light, in urth an 
after havi dark 
of superstition, trouble, and suffering, 
the present time, I re- 
joice at the labour, at. the works of love 
‘which our brethren of the Church of Eng- 
Wand, and you, Irish Presbyterians, have 
i. .I:ask the Romish writers on 
the Continent to say,in their controversies, 
jthat English Protestantism has made Ire- 
Jend poor and miserable. We long to be 
prosperous an PY: m, 3 
Dot DOW | 
heart of every Irishman, I ask, when will 
those who invoke St. Patrick and the Virgin 
ive into their hearts the faith that was 


of revelation. We see, in England, the 
people who have dep: from the Scri 

fares doing the work of demolition; let us 
peo in Ireland the le who adhere to the 
Seriptares doing the work of edification— 
Sbuilding up Ireland again in Christ, the 
ehief corner-stone—freving your country 
‘from: the errors which have degraded he, 


ing her to a place amon 
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Shall I to yous last wish? Shall 

‘of ‘my. thoughts as I journeyed 
you. -I.seea new era opening upon 
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the name Jesus Christ, 
command is thus addressed #0, the Churches 
take possession of the of the) earth 
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Will you not ‘at least do something when 
éan do nothing?” 
” The distinguished divine then, raising his 


nAéjestic ‘figure, uniting his uplifted hands 
addressing the Deity, uttered in French, 


such as we‘have never heard 
, and in a manner which created 
the most intense and solemn sensation 
throughout the entire assembly, the follow- 
ing fervid prayer :—‘O thou who can alone 
grant the fulfilment of our wishes, baptize 
us-as with fire, as thou didst thy apostles of 
old, to’conquer the world for thy cross. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, bless this 
yterian College, teach its teachers, 
ahd’ grant that every minister going out 
from ‘it may be like Barnabas, Silas, yea, 
and Paul, Jokn, James, and Peter, full of 
the Spirit: and of faith, building up amongst 
spiritual temples of the living God. 
For the Presbyterian. 


Three Professors Instead of Four. 


Messrs. Editors—A friend lately suggest- 
ed to me the very important questions, whe- 
ther three Professors were not enough, in all 
our Theological Seminaries; and whether 
the next.General Assembly would not be a 
very opportune oceasion to try the sense of 
the Church upon this point, seeing there are 
only three Professors in any Seminary at 
present? And whether, if the Church con- 
cludes that three Professors are sufficient, it 
would not be well for the Assembly to re- 
fuse’to elect a fourth one in Princeton, Al- 
legheny, or Danville, and so settle the ques- 
tion; provided Prince Edward, Columbia, 
and Albany—if it} is to be continued— 


6 | would; ‘thereafter, acquiesce in the same 
policy? <0 | 


Tt od: that. my own and other 


same 

ubhie press}. in all brotherly kindness and 
froadot, upon these’ questions, as being of 
very great and increasing importance. 
Therefore, these lines are penned; and the 
suggestions which follow are offered to the 
Church as the result of long and anxious 
meditations of one minister, whose duty and 
interest in the subject alike oblige him to 
give heed thereto. 

1. If three Professors will answer, in- 
stead of four, immense expense in money, 
as well as men, will be saved to the Church. 
At this moment, if we are now to have siz 
actual Seminaries, the difference, just now, 
is sit able ministers taken from, or left in 
the pastoral work; and not less, probably, 
all things considered, than $150,000 left in, 
or takén out of the good-work fund of the 
Church. Prospectively, in the multiplica- 
tion of Seminaries with the growth of the 
Church, the difference of the two plans is 
almost incalculably great, in the ~ of 
time. 

2. The idea of one, or a few great Semi- 
naries, which shall educate all our ministers, 
is dead and buried. Why then shall we en- 
deavour to swell the chairs in our multipli- 
ed Seminaries, upon the former idea of very 
few Seminaries? Cannot three Professors 
instruct the moderate number of students 
which, it is now sufficiently obvious, . will 
hereafter attend any one Seminary ? 

8. If one, or a few Seminaries, have four 
Professors, will not all the others aim after 
four also? And then will not those which 
claim or seek the pre-eminence, desire to 
have five? And why not siz? 

4. I repeat this last inquiry—why not? Can 
any one tell why, so far as the subject mat- 
ter is concerned, there must be four, rather 
than six or ten? Let any one turn the sub- 
ject over in his mind, and he will see, unless 

greatly err, that though it may be readily 
distributed in four, or two, or ten, or almost 
any reasonable number of chairs, it may also 
‘be distributed into three, as well as into any 
other number. 

5. If the course is to be three years at 
the Seminaries, it is very difficult to find 
full employment for four Professors to three 
‘classes. The classes, I imagine, do not meet 
-their Professors, on an ay , more than 

day for each class for five days in the 

oweek. This is six times a day, or thirty 
-each week for the whole three classes, or 
one and a half times each day for each Pro- 
fessor ; say three times in two days, on an 
average. But this is more, as I am led to 
believe, by a good deal than occurs to every 
Professor where there are four of them, as 
some subjects—for example, Hebrew—re- 
quire more uent meetings with the Pro- 
essor is only 
two years, with three classes, the difficulty 
is in ; and if the instruction is by 
subjects, so that all attend, instead of by 
classes, so that only part attend successively, 
it is still further increased. That is, in each 
of these cases, the employment to each Pro- 
fessor is less. There is no view of the mat- 
ter, that upon the t course, and the 
most broken mode instruction, really 
gives full.employment to four Professors, in 
a Seminary of moderate size—say even 
100 students. How can they be properly 


tion. Perhaps itis 


employed with less than half that number? 
Men, however, differ as to what is full em- 
If the students were taught by lec- 


tures, followed by examinations, instead of 
by recitations, one professor could as easil 
‘teach a tolerably large number as @ small 
ope. .And if they were taught by subjects 
instead of .classes, as they are in all other 
schools, the.case is still strength- 
y as to the sufficiency of the 
~amaller number of competent Professors. In 


mueh '|.our Medical Schools every Professor lectures 


: of the student, that it leaves him 
7 private investigation, on account 
of lectures from numerous 
that it is hardly wise to 

any three Professors could be 


| every day; the main objection to which is, 
on the part 


7. If it:be sai 
to give the instruction in 


‘never sent oat « 
is, it ig unspeakably more 


of | nothing 


y many Others, had been turn- | 
through the {tht ou 


lment of the Church has been #0 far other. 
kefore she had any Seminary, 


important who the Professore. are, than how 
many there ape. And itis not improbable,, 
that a system which demands their perma- 


| ment multiplication, beyond what is strictly 


mécestary, may be found at last to be deg- 


‘twuctive in a direction where mischief was 
'|\the lemst expected. 


9. There are, no doubt, many incidental 
(to: the Church which, may be 
imagined to flow from haying a. number of 


army’| her respectable ministers occupying chairs 


in, yarione Theological Seminaries, and oth 
Tustitutions: labour, an 
very reputable employment, and very de- 
cent maintenance; td all ‘of which I have 
to Bay, as it has nothing todo with 
am aiming at. The only thing I 


have in my mind in these tions is, 


forward, | what is the best way at present. to make 


able -mintiters of the gospel—by means o 
able. & system’ now 
bra¢ing six Seminaries,'and likely to em- 
brace, ultimately, as many more? Is it a 
good way? Is it really needful? May it not 

positively and variously hurtful, to be 
striving to establish the doctrine and prac- 
tice that a first class Seminary must have 
Jour Professors? 

If, as I suppose, our Seminaries~-all of 
them—are at present in a transition state ; 
if the next step to be taken by the Church 
touching their permanent organization is, as 
I apprehend, a very serious one; if the junc- 
ture is, as I judge, favourable to a candid 
review of the sceary involved in it. before 
taking it; and if, as I have some reason to 
know, many minds that would fain know 
and do what is best, are not satisfied that it 
is wise to take that step, in the manner in- 
dicated by several recent Assemblies, and 
a movements of nearly all our Seminaries, 
then, perhaps, these suggestions may not be 
considered untimely. X. Y. Z. 


For the Presbyterian, 


PULPIT ELOCUTION. 
NO. XI. 
BY MASON DAVIES. 

In the last number I stated what was the 
method of: hing practised by the minis- 
ters of Christ in the Primitive Church, and 
presented the views entertained by some of 
the most eminent writers on the subject of 
reading sermons. I shall now present afew 
extracts from writers equally worthy of res- 
pect, on the method of p ing memoriter, 
and, in conclusion, give a brief summary of 
the arguments against reading and memo- 
rizing, and in support of extemporizing, as 
the most natural and effective method of 
oe The first extract is from “ The 

ialogues on Eloquence,” by the celebrated 
M. de Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambry : 

{B. The preacher wé were speaking 
of has usually his eyes shut. When we 

. It is disagreeable, we perceive 
that he wants one of the 
ght-to- 
But. why does he do so? A. He makes 
haste to pronounce his words, and shuts 
his eyes, because it helps his labouring 
memory. B. I observed indeed that it 
was very much burdened; sometimes he 
repeated several words to find out the 
thread of his discourse. Such repetitions 
make one look like a careless school-boy 
that has forgotten his lesson. A. It is 
not so much the preacher’s fault as the 
defect of the method he follows. So lon 
as men preach by heart, and often, they wil 
be apt to fall into this perplexity. 3B. How 
do you mean? Would you not have us 
preach by heart? Without doing so one 
could not make an exact, pithy discourse. 
A. I am not against a preacher’s getting 
some particular sermons by heart. They 
may always have time enough to prepare 
themselves for extraordinary occasions. And 
they might even acquit themselves hand- 
somely without such great preparation. JB. 
How? This seems incredible. A. If I be 
mistaken, I shall readily own it. Let us 
only examine the pomt without preposses- 
sion. What is the chief aim of an orator? 
Is it not to persuade? And in order to 
this, ought he not to affect his hearers b 
moving their passions? JB. I grant it. 

The most holy and moving = of preach- 
ing is therefore the best. B. But what do 
you conclude from that? A. Which of 
two orators will have the most powerful and 
affecting manner: ke who learns his dis- 
course by heart, or he who speaks without 
writing word for word what he had studied ? 
B. He, I think, who has got his discourse 
by heart. A. Have patience; and let us 
state the question right; on the one hand, [ 
suppose a man prepares his discourse exact- 
ly, and learns it by heart to the last syllable. 
On the other, I sup another person, who 
fills his mind with the subject he is to talk of; 
who speaks with — ease; in short, a man 
who has attentively considered all the prin- 
ciples and parts of the subject he is to han- 
dic, and has a comprehensive view of them 
in all their extent; who has reduced his 
thoughts into a proper method, and _ 
pared the strongest expressions to explain 
and enforce them in a sensible manner ; who 
arranges all his arguments, and has a sufh- 
cient number of affecting figures; such a 
man certainly knows everything that he 
Ought to say, and the order in which it 
ought to be placed; to succeed, therefore, 
in his delivery, he wants nothing but those 
common expressions that niust make the 
bulk of his discourse. Do you believe now 
that such a person would have any difficulty 
in finding easy, familiar expressions. B. 
He could not find such just and handsome 
ones, as he might have hit on, if he had 
sought them leisurely in his closet. A. I 
own that. But according to you, he would 
lose only a few moments, and you know 
how to estimate that loss, according to the 
principles laid down before. On the other 
side, what advantage must he not have in 
the freedom and force of his action, which 
isthe main thing. . . . . . At the 
worst, one might find in his discourse some 
inaccuracy of construction, some obsolete 
word, or, if you will, some weak or misap- 
plied expression, that he may happen to ut- 
ter in the warmth of action ; but surely the 
must have narrow souls, who can think ee | 
little escapes worth notice. There is abund- 
ance of these to be met with in the most 
excellent originals. The greatest orators 
among the ancients neglected them, and if 
our views were as noble as theirs, we would 
not so much regard those trifles. Consider 
then in the next place, the advantages that 
a preacher must possess who does not get 
his sermon by heart. He is entirely master 
of himself; he speaks in an easy, unaffected 
manner, and not like a formal declaimer. 
His sentiments flow then from their p 
source. If he has a natural talent for elo- 
quence, his lan 
moving; even the warmth that animates 
him, must lead him to such pertinent ex- 
pressions and the use of such figures as he 
could not have found out by study. 


- Besides, let him who commits his 


ashe expected one pastor to teach every si 
late :abe.ibes foamed Seminaries she 
| | Professors,| by fixing his eyes too much, he shown 


chief thin 


must be lively and | 


form and always constrained. He is not like 
& man; tliat speaka to an audience, but, 
like a rhetorician, who writes or declaims. 
His action. must. be awkward: and forced ;, 


how; 
much his memory; labours im his delivery, 
and he is afraid to give wey to an unu- 
sual emotion, lest he should lose the thread 


of his discourse. Now ‘fhe’ 
ing such an undi art, id 80 far’ from 
berng touched and captivated, as hée ought! 


to be, that he’ observes tlie | er’s' arti- 
fice with coldness and neglect.”’ | 

The following exéracte-are from that ex- 
cellent: work, the Preacher atid the King :” 
“ These laints would not be so 
quent, I think, said M. de Fénélon, if 
preachers were permitted to read their dis- 
courses. The exertion of. the memory is 
always accompanied with a certain excita, 
bility, which easily turns into ill-humour. 
A man studying hatd is not always at his 
ease. hive séen the proof of that. 
But the remedy would be worse than the 
evil. Why so? i know people who read 
betten than they write. So do I; but 
there are a great many more who write better 
than they read. And whenI say betéer, I 
do not mean more correctly, nor more agree- 
bly ; I only mean that they make more im- 
pression, and that is my touchstone. And: 
even admitting the two to be equally well 
done, i count as nothing the destruc- 
tion of all oratorical illusion by the presence 
of a manuscript. You know my system; 
I would have improvisation ; and in default 
of it, I would have the appearance of it. 
And how could that be managed with a 
manuscript. . .. . . . . Whena 
preacher who is reciting his sermon, has 
the misfortune to stop short, and be forced 
to recur to his manuscript, as has more 
than once happened to Father Bourdalone, 
it is deeply to be deplored. Q! then the 
whole charm is destroyed; it would be a 
thousand times better to omit a sentence, 
to cut short a period, or to repeat in 
other words what has already been said. 
- « « « « «+ A very simple method 
of forcing yourself never to extemporize 
without sufficient preparation, is to write 
your sermons as if they were to be memo- 
rized, and to preach them then, as if they 
had only been meditated, not written. But 
in this case, you must not go so far as to 
half learn them, for then, in spite of your- 
self, you will run after fragments of sen- 
tences ; you will hesitate and drag; it will 
be less an extemporization than an ‘it learned 
lesson. If there be some one idea which 
you are particularly desirous of expressing 
well, some argument you are afraid of weak- 
ening, nothing need prevent you from com- 
mitting that passage in which it is con- 
tained; only be careful not to change your 
tone in passing from extemporization to 
recitation. . . . . . As tothe ideas 
which are to form the body of the discourse, 
if you are not sure enough of your memory, 
not to fear losing the chain of these, you 
might make a little memorandum of them, 
which you could place in such a manner as 
to be able to glance at it without stopping 
But do not allow this paper to- become a pil- 
low for indolence; neglect nothing that may 
obviate the necessity of your recurring to it. 
Besides, the very thought that you have this 
refuge, will contribute, by giving you more 
assurance, to make you do without it.” 

I shall now presént a summary of the 
statements and opinions given above, on the 
method of preaching Best calcalated to 
secure a lively attention to the gospel mes- 

We have seen that the preachers of 
the primitive Church, “ in whose veins,” to 
use a bold figure of Justin Martyr, “the 
blood of Christ ran warm,” spoke in lan- 
guage flowing directly from the heart, and 
with afervourand solemnity of manner, that 
carried to every mind an irresistible convic- 
tion of their sincerity. Even in succeeding 

, when sermons were modelled, gener- 
ally, after the regular oration, we find that 
they were delivered extempore, or with the 
aid of simple memoranda. We have also 
the clearest evidence, that the Reformers, 
in all lands, adopted this method. When, 
however, the power of religion began to 
decline, and hearers, in consequence, pre- 
ferred flourishes of rhetoric to the simple 
heart-touching statements of the gospel, 
sermons were written with great care, and 
committed to memory. This stiff, mechani- 
cal method, so subversive of the elocution 
of nature, continues to be followed, to a 
great extent, by the preachers of continen- 
tal Europe, to this day. We have seen 
that the reading of sermons was regarded 
in England, so late as the reign of Charles, 
IT., as an innovation on the ancient = 
tice, worthy to be denounced by the head 
of the Church: subsequently, however, read- 
ing was universally adopted by the estab- 
lished clergy—while the Dissenters, con- 
tinuing to preach extempore, drew away 
great numbers from the Church, sleeping 
under the shadow of the State, to their con- 
venticles. The most judicious writers on 
rhetoric and eloeution uniformly agree, 
that the method of reading sermons is de- 
structive of genuine eloquence, because it 
cramps the powers of invention, and neces- 
sarily checks the exterior manifestation of 
the inward workings of the mind. The 
magic power of the eye is thereby destroyed ; 
the expression of the countenance is con- 
cealed; the hand, that true interpreter of 
thought and feeling, is silent, or prevents the 
language of nature; and the voice tends to 
monotony—a continuous flow of sound, act- 
ing as a lullaby. If sermons were read 
well—with propriety, energy, variety, and 
elegance, the objections to this mode of de- 
livery would lose their force, in a great de- 
; but when the articulation is indistinct, 

e accentuation, incorrect, the emphasis 
neglected, or misapplied, the voice mono- 
tonous and dragging, need we be surprised 
to find the hearers Vstless, wearied, and in- 
attentive? The composition may be correct, 
and with all the ornaments of rhetoric, 
yet the bad reader will mar all its. beauty, ren- 
dering it “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” so far 
as the hearts and minds of the hearers are con- 
cerned. Is such preaching fitted, humanly 

ing, to rouse the dormant energies of 
the church, to counteract the insidious 
attempts which mammon is making to sap 
the foundations of truth and righteousness ; 
to grapple with Antichrist, now manifesting 
a fearful energy in his dying struggle, or to 
hasten the millennial reign of the Redeem- 
er? If sermons must be read—if the 
people, in some em will have it so, let 
them be read with taste and spirit, according 
to the principles of a correct elocution. 
Letus also no longer hear the sweet songs of 
Zion read in such a manner as to make them 
appear like ‘‘ballad-monger’s rhyme.” Let 
the reading of the Scriptures be solemn and 
impressive, for such —- ing will be a lumi- 
nous commentary. How ing stran 
that students, who lahow tor 
knowledge of the classics, of arts and 
sciences, to qualify them to become public 
speakers, should give way to the delusion, 
t no study is necessary to acquire an art 
on which their efficiency and success mainly 
depend. | 

In the next and following number, which 
will be the last of the series on Pulpit 
Elocution, I will endeavour to dispel this 
delusion, and to convince all that the art of 
reading and speaking should be cultivated 


with great diligence, and that skilful teach- 


tar ont 


clog, ted hig 
ur Aitietican pulpit elevated still higher 
‘inl snd dignity: 


‘lo er the Presbyterian. 

POPERY. 

; Messrs. Editore—The suggestion of your 
correspondent “1...” recommending a course 

lectures on the of Mexico: and. 
an i well worthy of consideration. 
More than a century ag, the King of 
Spain commissioned two of his most distin- 
hed subjects to visit his American colo- 
nies, and to inquire into the nature of the 
verfimént that had been exercised over 
Indiaas from the time of the Conquest. 
The by them in conformity 
with wstructions, exhibited such a 
var of rapacity. and cruelty, 
that. , a8 if impr with the im- 
ortance of the document, gave orders to 
ve jt_lodgetl for safe keeping in the Ar- 
chives of the Escurial, whence it has been 
recently *téken, ad in England, 
by a eman who has resided many years 
Madr. The English translation, pub- 
lished in’ Boston more than two years ago, 
by “Crocker & Brewster, was earnestly 
recommended to the attention of the public, 
by ‘the editors of the.Boston Traveller and 
the Puritan. Recorder. 

With this book alone in his hands, the 
lecturer would find materials enough to ex- 
pose the attifice of those men who pretend 
to see nothing in the course pursued by the 
Spanish conquerors but heroism, devotion 
te their Sovereign, and zeal in the propaga- 
tion of the Roman Catholic faith. 

- The volume is entitled, ‘“‘ Expedition to 
Peru,”’ and may be found at the bookstore 
of the publishers. W. 


LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Mutiers in Western Texas—Indifferent Mail Ser- 
vice—Great Immigration—Prospective desti- 
tution of gospel privileges—Information for 
ministers going to Tvxas—Mission at Browns- 
ville—Gardens and flowers in winter. 
Vicroria, Texas, Dec. 13, 1853. 

Messrs, Editors—One of the vexations in- 
cident to Western Texas, is the irregularity 
of the United States mail service, especially 
in the newspaper department. The evil oc- 
curs quite often, it may be presumed, from 
the fact, that the contractor finds it more 
eg to convey passengers, than news- 
ags, from the bay upward on the great 
mail reute to San Antonio. The vehicles 
through which the mail should be served, 
are, at this time, crowded with travellers. 
Such s stream of visitants and immigrants 
to Western Texas, as is now pouring in, is 
without precedent; and yet “the cry is,” 
not only “still they come,” but that this is 
only the commencement of their coming. It 
is matter of solemn reflection, as one gazes 
upon this mass of moving adventurers, to ob- 
serve how few of them bear in mind that 
they are travellers to eternity, even though 
some appear from their silvery locks to be 
just on the verge of that returniess bourne. 
To find a resting-place within reach of stated 
gospel ministrations, or secure the privileges 
of God’s sanctuary and Church fellow- 
ship, perhaps, the very last govern- 
i i who are push- 


tudes. It is consoling to think, however, 
that even such men cannot always outstrip 
the footsteps of Jehovah, or of his messen- 
rs, that they sometimes find, even in the 
esert, light iustead of darkness. 

In view of the teeming population that 
will soon occupy these fertile plains, a 
solemn inquiry suggests itself—where are 
the messengers of salvation, that shall “ pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound” 
in the chains of sin and Satan? How loud 
and potent is the appeal to the fathers and 
mothers in Israel, to consecrate their sons 
to the sacred “ ministry of reconciliation!” 
The cry for more ministers comes up from 
all quarters; but how that which comes 
from the earth’s dark corners is laden with 
the wail of perishing souls! 

In this connection, I would advert to the 
fact that myself and my brethren in this 
region are constantly receiving letters of in- 
quiry from brethren in the older States, 
seeking information as to fields of labour, 
means of support, salubrity of climate, &c. 
I know I speak the sentiments of my co- 
labourers, when all these good brethren are 
assured that, if time- and opportunity per- 
mitted, each of them should ino a personal 
reply; but such cannot be—though in cer- 
tain cases it is imperative that these inter- 
rogatories should be satisfied. Permit me, 
then, here to report what my experience, 
during a mission of four years, justifies me 
in saying on this point. 

Three conditions, with qualifying circum- 
stances, will justify a minister in seeking a 
field of labour in Western Texas. First. 
His having a —— of this world’s 
ees to support himself and family—at 

east at the outset of his ministry. Secondly. 
Such qualifications and experience as will 
enable him to unite the occupation of teach- 
ing with preaching. A young minister could 
not attempt this with —— of succeeding 
in both departments. Thirdly. A willing- 
ness to throw himself entirely upon the sup- 

of the Board of Missions, in connec- 
tion with what may be contributed by those 
upon whom his labours are bestowed. I 
will only add, that under all these condi- 
tions, there must be earnest consecration to 
God, and the-welfare of the souls of men; 
and especially must there be both ability 
and willingness ‘‘to endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

In my last communication, if I mistake 
not, [ made some mention of the action of 
our Presbytery in relation to our missionary 
brother at Brownsville, on the Rio Grande. 
It gives me iar pleasure to be able to 
state now, that the Executive Committee 
of Presbytery, to whom the matter was 
referred, eek ‘learned from careful inquiry 
—and that, too, from reliable sources with- 
out the Church, as well as from members 
of his own and other Protestant churches in 
that place—that this brother is doing all in 
his power to advance the cause of the Re- 
deemer and of sound morality in that region. 
The insinuations that he had appropriated 
to his private use, funds contributed for the 
construction of a church edifice—together 
with the charge that he had lessened his min- 
isterial influence, and lowered the ministerial 
office, by attachment to the popular politi- 
cal party of that region, this Committee 
find to be false. And not only false, but 
‘unquestionably raised by those who are 
either inimical to all religion, or who may 
be more than suspected of being in the in- 
terests of Rome. It is most devoutly to be 
hoped, on this account, as well as for the 
honour of Christ’s kingdom at that most 
important point, that this worthy soldier of 
the cross may be continued at his post, and 
that he may be sustained at any needed 

nditure from the treasury of our Lord. 

‘The sickness with which we have been so 
fatally afflicted the few months past, is almost 
entirely atanend. And yet, in this region, it 
has not been arrested by the prevalence of 
frost or cold; for only on two mornings, the 
10th of November and 9th of December, have 


| dens, with all their 
| their blossoms and fruits, are yet untouched 


| thanksgiving and praise. 


into these soli- | 


we had the mercury at the freezing point. 


ave yet foreborne to come upon us, with 
their wonted chilliness and ferocity. Gar- 
fragrance and verdure, 


by winter’s icy fingers. Truly, the earth, 
sky, and air, the providence of God in the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, call for 


THE PASS OF ST. GOTHARD, 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
rt Devil’s Bridge—A traveller's Trials 
— William Téll—Scenes of Warfare. 
Cantoa of Uri, 


Messrs. Eiditors—As our later experience of 
Hospices had not been very satisfactory, it was 
with no particular anxiety to see that of St. 
Gothard, that we made a hag digression from 
our prescribed route to visit the path upon 
which it. is situated. The Hospice itself has 
ceased to be anything more than an ordinary 
ian, the honours of which are performed by 
two Capuchin friars, and if it ever was a won- 
der at all, its interest has yielded to that of the 
great highway, which has mostly done away with 
the necessity of the occasional succour which the 
Hospice was designed to afford. It was simply 
to see this road, one of the most remarkable 
specimens of engineering in the world, that we 
turned away from Hospenthal, and sought the 
summit of the pass. On the side by which we 
ascended, while the road exhibited a solidity 
of structure and a profuseness of expendi- 
ture, which would cause amazement in our 
own country, yet there was nothing par- 
ticularly striking to one who is accustomed to 
see roads in Europe. The scenery around, 
however, was cheerless and desolate in the ex- 
treme—vast masses of granite rock, upon which 
nothing grew; wide patches of snow, from which 
came sweeping down through the gorge we 
traversed a chilly wind; none of the smiling 
hues of summer, but all the blank and sadden- 
ing dreariness of an eternal winter. This was 
all that met the eye, and it brought a load of 
melancholy down upon the heart which I yet 
sigh to think of. The summit attained, we 
suddenly emerged upon a broad plain, on which 
only a few lichens grew, and half of whose sur- 
face was covered by two small lakes, so often 
and so strangely to be found on the tops of 
these mountains. At the further extremity of 
one of these lakes, stood the Iluspice, a low, 
dark, forbidding building, which we did not 
care to enter. So we passed it, and commenced 
immediately to descend upon the Italian side 
of the pass. Here was the wonder we came to 
see. The natural descent to the valley is very 
steep, and the gorge exceedingly narrow; but 
down this frightful declivity human skill has 
constructed a road along which carriages can 
be driven at full speed in perfect safety. This 
is effected by a series of terraces built up with 
sold masonry, and along which a road is led in 
almost innumerable zigzags, doubling upon 
itself till one, in looking upon it, is in its 
“wandering mazes” lost. To stand upon the 
upper terrace and look down, it seems like the 
intricate coilings of some monster snake, and 
if a little dreamy, you might even give it a life, | 
and fancy you saw it slowly move off upon some 
predatory excursion—so like it is! Having | 
thus beheld the sight of the pass, we cast one 
long, lingering look through the narrow rent 
in the mountain towards the far distant yet 
distinctly visible plains of Italy, and then re- 
traced our steps, and after a weary walk of five 
hours, were again in the “Golden Lion” of 
Hospenthal. 

From this place down to the shore of the 
“Lake of the four Cantons,” a distance of 
nearly twenty-five miles, the whole country 
presents @ combination of attractions which 
one rarely finds associated within so narrow 
boundaries. Not only is the whole scenery of 
the wildest and most romantic character, but 
it is ineffaceably associated with the history 
and exploits of that extraordinary man, Wil- 
liam Tell, with respect to whom every true 
Swiss is to this day a wild enthusiast; as also 
with some of the most sanguinary actions in 
the great twenty years’ European war. Here, 
in the campaign of 1799, manceuvred the ar- 
mies of France, Austria, and Russia. From 
the summit of the pass, where a rock still bears 


+ the inscription, “‘Suwarrow, Victor,” down to 


the lake shore, every inch of ground has been 
contested, and the Reuss, which here leaps forth 
from its mountain-home, has flowed within its 
narrow bed, red with the blood of men. Fright- 
ful as it is to contemplate the shock of contend- 
ing armies on the open plain, much more so is 
it to fancy the horrors of war enacted amid the 
desolations of eternal snows, on the edge of 
yawning precipices, and within the contracted 
walls of gloomy gorges. But soit was. This 
famous pass, affording the most direct commu- 
nication between Switzerland and Lombardy, 
the Austrians and Russians, the latter com- 
manded by Suwarrow, successively poured over 
it, and their passage was contested and finally 
thwarted by the armies of France. These his- 
torical events add to the interest of a route 
which certainly yields to few we have yet tra- 
versed, in the grandeur of its natural scenery. 

Soon after our departure from Hospenthal, 
the pass contracted, till it appeared only like 
an enormous cleft in the mountain, whose 
frowning rocks hung threateningly over our 
heads, and thrust forth their rough peaks a 
thousand feet above us. After riding a few 
miles through such scenes as these, we suddenly 
entered a long tunnel cut out of the solid rock, 
and when we emerged, we were close by the 
world-renowned Devil’s Bridge. An arch of a 
single span, it is thrown across the river Reuss 
at a height of seventy feet above its bed, and is 
remarkable for its light and airy form, and for 
the narrow ledge of rocks which support its 
arch at either extremity. It was built in the 
twelfth century, and, until very recently, has 
had the reputation of making the stoutest 
heart who attempted to cross it quail. A large 
and more imposing structure, with high para- 
pets, has now taken its place, and although the 
old bridge is still suffered to stand for the good 
it has done, it is deserted and grass-grown, and 
has lost much of its imposing aspect by the 
contrast of its new and more massive neighbour. 
This bridge was the point most severely con- 
tested by the French and Russian armies. 
Hundreds were slain in the fierce conflicts, and 
at last hundreds more were precipitated into 
the foaming river by the sudden blowing up of 
the arch while the bridge was crowded with 
combatants. 

As we rode on from this point, the scenery 
became yet more awfully imposing. Descend- 
ing by zigzag terraces, we crossed and re- 
crossed the Reuss by numerous bridges, and at 
every turn a new scene would burst upon us. 
The defile would seem to have been produced 
by some violent tearing apart of huge moun- 
tains of granite, which still lifted before us 
their bare barren sides, jagged and scarred as 
‘if their wounds had been made but yesterday, 
while all around lay the scattered debris of this 
convulsion, in masses of broken rock which had 
split off from the main body, and rolled clash- 
ing together in the gorge below. It was a 
‘scene of terrible desolation, but of grandeur 
beyond conception. The gloom as of night— 
the lofty heighte—the fearful depths—the wild 
roar of the leaping river—all united to create 
an impression of the sublime as solemn as 
any I had experienced in the remoter solitudes 
of the Alps. 

I had little thought to find in this wild spot 
anything more than of general interest, when I 
was suddenly pointed to a huge loose rock by 
the side of the road, with the information that it 


tion of his bridge a few milea further ap. Why 
he should collect his materials so far from the 
projected structure, oan only be accounted for 
by a change in his original intention, or by: 
some unaccountable error in his judgment. 
But we shall not discuss this point now, 
for a little further on there is another object, 
which warna us of the danger of projecting 
theories, leat after awhile we may find nuts too 
hard to orack, It isa place called the Pfaffen- 


P 
| sprung, or Priest’s Leap, where, as the eed 


says, 9 priest once sprang across the Reuss with 
a maiden in his arms, What he was doing 


there, where he learned his feats of agility, 


what frightened him out of the leisure sobriety 
so usual in priests, and what business he had 
with a maiden, are questions involved in deep 
obscurity. Why may we not suppose that the 
gentleman who built the bridge was in full 
pursuit of the eoclesiastic, and that the above- 
mentioned Teufelstein might have been a mis-~ 
sive hurled after the pale runaway? Legends 
ought to go into more particulars. How 
entangling controversies would have been saved 
if they had! 

Our midday’s halt was at Arnstog, a village 
consisting of a tavern, a saw-mill, an apple- 
stand, and some scores of beggars, who sur- 
rounded us “beseechingly and besiegingly,” 
and hoped the gentlemen would give them 
something “for the love of heaven.” A mid- 
day’s halt, with Swies coachmen, means just an 
hour and a half, and no amount of svolding or 
coaxing will succeed either iu suspending or al- 
tering this invariable rule. I have tried it 
often, and always with the same result, and [ 
have come to the conclusion that it is the article 
of a creed which can only be yielded with life 
or for gold. Sometimes this halt can be com- 
fortably borne, but with the prospect bounded 
by a battalion of beggars, it is any thing but 
agreeable. At last, however, we were en roule, 
and as we were now down from the cold and 
sterile heights, green forests began to show 
themselves upon the mountain-sides, and their 
pastures covered with herds of cattle. The air 
grew balmier, and the sun, which further up 
had only been genial, now became hot and 
fiery. Greener, and more and more beautiful 
as we descended, pastures and forests gave 
place to rich meadows, and through avenues of 
chestnuts and walnuts we rode amid a scene of 
surpassing fertility, and saw all around us pictur- 
esque groups of Swiss, men and women, bind- 
ing up the yellow harvest. It seemed a little 
Paradise, and one might well believe that the 
blood of her children was not too dear a price 
to pay for sucha land. Beholding the inherit- 
ance so abounding in all the characteristics 
that inspire deep affections and noble thoughts, 
one ceases to wonder at the patriotism which 
preferred death to bondage, and chose rather 
to contend despairingly in mountain heights, 
than to bow the knee to a master. The souve- 
nirs of these old struggles now began to thicken 
about us. Here we passed the ruins of the castle 
of Zwing Uri, built by Gessler to overawe the 
peasants, and by them destroyed when they 
rose against the tyrant. There our route led 
us through the village of Attinghausen, where 
was born Walter Fiirst, one of the three heroes 
of the Griitli oath. And a little further on is 
both the birth-place of William Tell and the 
stream, where, after a thousand almost miracu- 
lous escapes from his enemies, he at last lost 
his life in the generous attempt to rescue a 
child from its swollen waters. At last we 
reached the village of Altorf, a dull and sleepy 
place, but renowned for its connection with the 
history and exploits of Tell. It was.on the open 
square of this village that, according to tradi- 
tion, he shot the apple from his son’s head by 
order of Gessler. The place where he stood is 
marked by a stone fountain, as also the spot, 
two hundred feet distant, where his child was 
bound toa tree. The scene is still commemo- 
rated by some rough frescoes which adorn an 
old dilapidated tower which faces the square. 
The least said about the frescoes the better, for 
whatever credit they may do to the patriotism 
of the descendants of Tell, they do not speak 
very well for their artistical taste. Passing 
ont of Altorf we were soon at Fluelen, a wretch- 
ed village, where, at the “Black Eagle,” we 
await the steamboat to take us to Lucerne. In 
the mean time, before I leave the Canton of 
Uri, let me say a word about it. It is the 
smallest and poorest of all the Swiss Cantons, 
its population being no more than about 14,000, 
most of whom are peasants. They are, how- 
ever, a strong, athletic, and noble race of moun- 
taineers, deeply attached to their homes and to 
liberty, in defence of which they have made 
the whole world ring with their exploits. The 
whole region which they people is chivalrous 
ground. The birth-place of Tell, it was the 
first to raise the cry of rebellion in ths four- 
teenth century against the tyrant that would 
enslave them, and long after the rest of Switzer- 
land had submitted to the power of France in 
the war of 1798, these hardy peasants retained 
their arms, and from their mountain fastnesses 
poured down destruction upon the armies of 
the Republic. It was only after being over- 
whelmed, again and again, by superior num- 
bers, that they were finally subdued, and then 
only after securing a compromise which left 
them in the enjoyment of some of their dearest 
rights. The administration of the government 
of the Canton is still carried on after the old 
feudal plan, the only other exhibition of which 
in modern times was the now extinct kingdom 
of Poland. The Parliament meets on the first 
Sunday of May of each year, and on that day 
settle the whole affairs of the state for the year 
to come. Every male citizen above the age of 
twenty, except the priests, is a member, and has 
a vote. The meeting is held about three 
miles from Altorf, the capital, and is attended 
with great “pomp and circumstance.” The au- 
thorities of the Canton, on horseback, with the 
Landammann (or President) at their head, and 
preceded by a military company and martial 
music, march in procession to the spot. Before 
them go two beadles, in black and yellow robes, 
bearing the standard of the country, and two 
men in the ancient garb of war, bearing aloft 
the great buffalo horns of Uri—the armorial 
bearings of the Canton. When arrived at the 
place of meeting, the business of the day is 
proclaimed, debated, and decided by a viva voce 
vote, after which all existing officers resign and 
others are quietly elected to fill their places. 
Thus Uri is governed, and certainly it can well 
claim to be the purest and simplest democracy 
on the face of the earth. What is the practical 
working of the system I do not know, but I 
should judge it more than probable that the 
first Sunday in May may, at least in these de- 
generate days, would be one of riot and con- 
fusion. But good-bye—the steamboat is com- 


ing, I will write Lucerne. 
 Bryra. 


Clergymen. 


Some people talk a great deal about 
ministers, and the cost of keeping them, 
paying their house-rent, table expenses, 
and other items of salary. Did such 
persons ever think that it costs thirty- 
five million dollars to pay the salaries 
of American lawyers; that twelve mil- 
lions of dollars are paid out annually to 
keep our criminals, and ten millions of 
dollars to keep the dogs in the midst of 
us alive, while only six millions of dollars 
are spent snowally, to sustain six thou- 
sand ministers’ in the United States? 
These are facts, and statistics will show 
them to be facts. No one thing exerts 
such a mighty influence in keeping this 

ub] 


mighty Republic from falling to ieces 


_ @8 the Bible and its ministers.— “2. 


RIGHT SUCCESSION: 
I Pet. Being born ogein,’ 
Sor ever. 


Read 1 Pet. i. 22—95, and observe’ 
that the word of God liveth and abideth 
for ever, because it secures a succession 
of faithful men—of tembere'and 
bourers in the Chure y whom the 


good seed shall continue to be scattered 
abroad until the end oftime. It se- 
cures a succession of faithful men—the 


right sion, 
When I say the word of God secures 
a succession of members and labourers 
in the Church, you will not enderetved 
me as intimating that it does so by its 
rdens and in, your fields, tho i 
life, does. not of 
It must have light and heat, air and 
moisture: God makes it grow by tho 
operation of these second causes; and 
without these the.seed, though 
it contains ip itself the principle of life, 
will not quicken and ‘grow. There 
must be some exciting cause without 
itself, to bring into &étion the living 
principle within it. In a word, the pow- 
er'of God, operating according to fixed 
laws, is essential to the growth of the 
seed planted in your gardens, or sown 
in age fields. So with the word of 
God. It is seed; it is incorruptible 
seed; it is the seed by which we are 
born again; but the Spirit of God must 
attend it, or it will never spring up in 
our souls. Attended by the Spirit, 
accompanied and rendered efficient by 
the power of God, it imparts life to 
those who are by nature dead in tres- 
passes and sins...It. is the power of 
God, then, that gives it efficiency; the 
power of God which renders the word 
quick and powerful, the wisdom of God 
and the power of God to salvation. 
Paul plants, Apollos waters; but God 
‘gives the increase. These remarks pre- 
pare us.to understand how the word 
secures a succession in the Church. It 
does it instrumentally; it is the instru- 
ment which the Spirit employs in the 
regeneration and sanctification of men. 
“Till God diffuse his graces down, 
Like showers of heavenly rain, 


In vain Apollos sows the nd, 
And Pagal may plant in vain.” 


Hence the need of prayer. God will 
be inquired of. Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive. 

Now, as to the succession itself, the 
fact stands out to the view of the world 
on the page of history. True, there 
have been times when the number of 
the faithful has been very small; there 
have been times when the multitude of 
nominal Christians have departed from 
the faith; but still God has always had 
some faithful ones in the earth: there 
has been a succession of faithful men; 
and this, by the way, is the true apos- 
tolic succession —the right succession— 
@ succession of spiritual worshippers— 
@ succession of men who have possessed 
the apostolic spirit—the Spirit of Christ. 
There has been a succession of guch 
men, and there always will be; for God 
has always had a people in the world, 
and always will have. The incorrupti- 
ble seed not only exists, but it has 
sprung up and borne fruit in every age; 
and it will continue to do so until the 
end of time; and thus it has secured, 
and it will secure, a succession of la- 
bourers and members in the Church— 
the right succession. And our Board 
of Publication, with its books and tracts 
and colporteurs, is doing much for the 
accomplishment of thisobject. Here is 
a field where all can work—men, wo- 
men, and children. Some can give of 
their substance to aid in the work ;. some 
can collect funds for the Board: all 
can help to scatter abroad its publica- 
tions—its books and tracts. Some can 
buy and give away; some can buy and 
lend to others; and some can buy and 
sell again, All can recommend its 
works to their friends and neighbours ; 
and every one can do something to 
> gp: them over the land, Up! to 
the work! Scatter the seed, pas | the 
reaping time will come ! 

W. J. M. 


A Good Resolve. 


Said an aged native convert of one of the 
Hervy Islands, after receiving his first copy 
of the entire Bible, “‘My brethren and sis- 
ters, this is my resolve—the dust shall never 
cover my new Bible; the moth shall never 
eat it; the mildew shall never rot it; my 


light, my joy!” 
JEWISH MISSION. 


t critical state of Turkey, it 
is interesting to mark the various and ef- 
fectual openings that are successively pre- 
sented for the dissemination of Divine truth, 
in a country which has so long been blighted, 
morally and physically, by delusions of 
the false prophet; and if the same perse- 
verance, as, by the Divine bles: has pro- 
duced such results amongst the enlans 
and others shall be exhibited in efforts for 
the conversion of the large Jewish popula- 
tion, there is ground to hope that not a few 
of the children of Israel may be brought to 
rejoice in that light which is shining there 
in midst of the darkness. By the letters of 
last month, the missionaries of the Free 
Church, amongst the sh Jews in Con- 
stantinople, were so litt disturbed by pass- 
ing events, and otherwise so much encour- 
aged, as to have commenced household visi- 
tations in addition to their other efforts ; 
and now, by letters of the present month, 
they have been obliged to discontinue these 
labours, from the unexampled number of 


In the 


ors continuing often two or three hours in 
anxious examination of the truth. Amongst 


in Talmudic theology, and two sons of a 
most table a eminent family of 
Spanish Jews, the elder of whom has ex- 
proses his determination to profess the 
hrjstian faith, even if the result — be 
disinheritanceand expulsion frout his father’s 
house. A few years ago these same Spanish 
Jews were 'so inaccessible that the mission- 
aries could find little employment, except in 
the preparation of ble works in their 
ever, are thus beginning to appear. , 


The Scripture speaks in vain, if Gad does 
willing, it is generally 
| taken for it.—Ree. Adams. 


of God, which liveth 


visits to the mission by inquirers—the visit- 


these have been two Rabbis, deeply learned . 


Salivary, of Sil | Of abedience and tnquiry—to you all eyes 
| Gredé: Britain “mast: stand forward: on ‘the 
present” | of the woed-ef God. She forms 
PURE. the wentre of the Hine of battle in the 
of Christ: he gives way, itts © 
be feared” that all - will | way. Let‘her 
close rourtd the standard of faith, and, grasp- 
it; let bier edvance: Let. those 
whan about £6 Speaking to you. | be aware that they are 
Sy ire | thie of Jesus Ohrist—et them ‘white | | 
ha’ yon ‘as’ Pat “for the | 
the that . This, dear brethren, is the last wish | 
| bin Which Pshall express to you!’ To hasten | 
ment—T' feel its falfilment make use of no eloquent | | 
ney: when think’ of the words, but I ‘simply place it. before you, 
"yout ‘must have friends of Christ to whom I address myself. | 
from my lips, I ask myself why 
| | 
ong t0 pee but one, Presbyterian Church 
dominions. When the Lord sends, 
i ne ig: servants from one country to an- | 
is, to see and unite those who love 
| , and, who, love each other. This is my | 
wish, and it is not only my wish, but the | 
of my. colles that I ‘should Ja 
ine. of, 3 ig before. you. 
Sepgnd, wish for love among yous 
fo, must, dear brethren, realize the real | 
sate Toned gus t, “Our | 
ust. be personal, We have to do with a | 
wh 3s God aid pérson whom | 
words of oor Lord | = 
with you alway. Let us 
an mbgr, then, the Romish party in Ire- 
d.bave just. giyen & good example. | 
94 have no, more an Irish party in the | 
of O'Connell; you have a Roman one, 
sy have made a movement, they have | 
4 | 
e.  Protestanta of Ireland, do ht 
| movement, and cast yourse | 
Ww, wit your hearts, upon the | 
in Heaven. There—there 
Shura 
‘Charch, our Protestant Church, mus 
aureh of, spirit, of life. With 
WAG... js. all, bap in, me 
Shristien, prsst of the: living 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. 
| 
i inithe hearts of the Virgin and of St. Pat- | 
miek?’ . The chiefest victory for the gospel 
now would be the conquest of Ireland, so 
eaperstitious, and so degraded, on account 
‘of ita superstition. Presbyterians of Ire- | 
land, you must take the lead in that work | 
, 
. 
- 
| | | 
‘will reepond:ta:this appeal? . Wall it/be-the 
Roman lishen for 
‘# moment to: the answer of the Roman 
-Gathdlic. ts :stupified,: says digtia-'| 
| (guished weiter in Paris, ‘to nee. how 
othan the Gatholic:: Kegland and the 
g ted : States, ‘both Protestant. powers, have > 
ing to do. wn to, 
grave? He consoles himself by edding— | = the and that, as the legend goes, 
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our subscribers ethat ip proportion ss. their 
inenensas, age wxe_disposed to return, 
an aquixelest by giving more, for the money,: 
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eee ding in Philadelphia, will 


be call D 
Gons‘us ‘has hevonie due, as 
fttee ‘thé funds in paying for 
| site ‘Yecently purchased, “Two-thirds of 


the "subscriptions ‘obtained by ‘the 


this pubject we would say to our 
apectel who lately sent 'us 2 
onimbbication ak td the tonnection of this 
éntérprise with the General Assembly, that it 
is not dealgned to make the Trustees of the 
fi tay way response fo 
com- 
thon {with several.of; opr contemporaries, we 
‘time since, the death of 
our cexcallent brother, the Rev. Alexander 
Heirbairn of Houston, Texas.’ Our informa- 
tibh, we believe, camie through the Presby- 
terian Herald. We are now happy to state, 
outhe! euthority of letter from Mr. Fair- 
bairn ‘himself; that he is ¢still alive, and in 
the enjoyment of good health.” _ We trust 
he’ may Jong be spared to labour in the im- 


portant andmeedy field where God has cast 


—One of sub- 
hers, in forwarding payment for his pa- 
per. for the new year, also pays for his pas- 
opy,. and sends money to pay. for 
three additional copies, which he directs us 
to..send. tp as many “poor Presbyterian 
clergymen.” , How many laymen might, in 
this way, at.a very.small expense, make a 
contribution to, the families of ministers of 
limited: méans, which, for a whole year, 
would cause the donor to be held in con- 
stant and grateful remembrance. 


to 


‘Rev. B.M. SmirH.—The Rev. Benjamin 
M.’Smithi, late of Staunton; Va., bas arrived 
in ‘Philadelphia, and-regularly entered upon 


_ his duties as Corresponding Secretary of the 


Presbyterian’ Board ‘of Publications Mr. 
Smith’s acquaintatice with’ the operations of 
his own Synod in this department, and his 
talents, experience, and excellent common 
sérive, fit him to be eminently useful in his 
hew pdsition.. We trust the churches gene- 

will see that liberal donations are made 
to the Board of Publication, so that the new 
Séoretaty may be encouraged at the outset 
ss 

_ 1n San Francisco.—From va- 
rious quarters we hear favourable reports of 


- the labours of the Rev. Mr. Speer, mission- 


ary of our Board of Foreign Missions amongst 
the.Chinese of San Francisco. <A minister 
of the Methodist Church, writing from that 
city, alludes to-this effort in the following 
paragraph : 
“*T was present at the organization of a Chi- 
nese Misston Church, consisting of four 
sons, one 6f‘whom was constituted an elder. 
Rev. Mr. Speer is doing great good here. 
tseemed to me no less & new era in the 
history of the Christian Church. Mr. Speer 
preached in Chinese. I was present in the 
evening at the celebration of the fourth anni- 
versary of the San Francisco Bible Society, at 
the First Congregational Church, a large brick 
house; a full most intelligent looking au- 
dience, and we were ente ed by three in- 
teresting addresses.” 


Opprnarion anp Deatu.—The Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick met at Lawrence- 
ville on Thursday, December 29, for the pur- 
se Of ordaining Mr. William C. Mosher as 
an evangelist. Mr. Mosher is a graduate of 
the last class at the Seminary at Princeton, 
and expects to sail shortly for California, 
whither he goes under the care of the Board 
of Missions. It is somewhat remarkable 
that at the very moment when the Presby- 
tery were setting apart this young brother to 
the office of. the ministry, the oldest of its 
members was lying a corpse, awaiting the 
last sad rites of sepulture. We refer to the 
‘Rev. David Comfort; who departed this life 
on the 28th ult. in the 90th year of his age, 
and the fifty-fourth of his ministry, fifty of 
which were spent as the pastor of one flock, 
that of Kingston, New Jersey. Thus the 
fathers are taken home to their rest, and the 
‘young are raised up to fill their places and 
‘complete their work. May the mantle of 
this venerable man of God rest upon our 
young brother; and if it be the will of the 
Lord of the harvest, may his life be as pro- 
tracted, and his labours as abundant, in the 
distant field to which his steps have been 
dirécted, as have been those of the venerable 
man of God, who has just entered into his 
Dr. Dorr.—We understand that the emi- 
nent Seotch missionary and divine, Dr. 
Duff, whose labours in India, as well as in 
his native land, have made his name known 
throughout the Christian world, is about to 
visit the United States. He is expected to 
arrive within a month of this time. His 
visit will be a source of much pleasure to 
these who may make his acquaintance or 
listen to his stirring eloquence. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—We learn 
from our Western papers, that the Theologi- 
cal, Seminary at New Albany has resumed 
operations, and that Drs. McMaster and 
Lindsley have accepted the Professorships to 
‘which they were elected. The Rey. Matthew 
R. Miller, late missionary to the Jews in 
New York city, has been appointed Teacher 
of Hebrew for the present session. _ 
‘We also learn, by a private letter, that the 
attendance of students at Allegheny Semi- 
mary is “some half dozen more than last 


year... 


support, ‘resefVing to‘itself, of course, the 
general power of review and control. We 


o the general concerns aud spiri lfare 
of ‘the churches,” as scems tobe in 
one of the*Synod’s resolutions, 


tain 


We sire request’ | 
We rho | 


ang who first VE the projeqiy 


onally en in executing it held cer- 
‘peculiarities of faith with which we could 
sympathize; and yet we could not but 
honour’ théir piety. ‘were intent upon 


-abcomplishing a benevolent work, and thus 


far we cowld not withhold our co-operation. 
heir object, as candidly acknowledged, was 
rather preliminary to Christian missions in 
the usual acceptation of the term. It was 
to eleyate the Jews, resident in Jerusalem, 
from their present abject and dependent con- 
dition, and thus to render them more accessi- 
ble ‘to religious instruction. How they pro- 
posed’ to effect this design, we will attempt 

__ It is well known from the Bible history 
of Judea, that it was once a land pre-emi- 
nent in fruitfulness. It was productive in 
the vine and olive, in corn and wine, All 
signs of this fertility, for many centuries, dis- 
appeared in accordance with the curse pro- 
nounced by the Almighty; Jerusalem was 
laid on heaps; the walled cities and prosper- 
ous villages were razed to the ground, and the 
fertile fields were desolate and covered with 
useless weeds. No modern traveller fails to 
notice the general aspect of desolation which 
marks this once favoured land, and to con- 
trast its present with its past characteristics. 
Wherever the eye wanders, the evidences of 
fulfilled prophecy arrest the attention. Stran- 
gers to the true faith possess the land, and 
yet without the desire or ability to make it 
worth possessing. The Jews who still dwell 
there; are so far from being the owners of 
their father-land, that they are the victims 
of a poverty the most abject, broken in spi- 
rit, without enterprise, without ability to 
restore their land, and perpetually held in 
check, in body and mind, by those who have 
entered into the inheritance of their fathers. 
Their scanty subsistence is derived from their 
‘countrymen in other lands; and as paupers 
dependent on this kind of charity, they dare 
not listen to the instruction of Christians, 
without forfeiting their small annual allow- 
ance. Under these circumstances, it would 
seem hopeless to send them religious teach- 
ers, unless they are at the same time pre- 
pared to relieve them from this state of 
absolute dependence. Otherwise starvation 
would be their doom as soon as they openly 
inquired into the truth of the gospel. They 
are not prepared to become martyrs. They 
are profoundly ignorant of the true character 
of the gospel, and all they know about 
Christianity is from what they see in the 
miserable superstitions of the Greek and 
Latin Churches, which hold out to them no 
inducements to forsake their present faith. 
They would rather be poor and despised 
Jews, than Christians of this type; and who 
will blame them for this? The question, 
then, arises, how can they be released from 
their present state of dependence on the 
Jewish fund, to enable them to investigate 
the claims of Christianity? The best answer, 
in our opinion, which has thus far been sug- 
gested to the query, is that which our Ame- 
rican agricultural company in Palestine is 
attempting to give. Improve their temporal 
condition; give them the means of self-reli- 
ance; show them the way of procuring a 
subsistence for themselves by their own 
labour, and you not only make them grate- 
ful, but place them in circumstances in 
which they can independently inquire whe- 
ther Jesus is the Messiah promised to their 
fathers. 

Thus far the experiment, made under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, has 
promised well. The letters we have pub- 
lished from Jerusalem, may be relied on, 
and in them, as our readers must have seen, 
no small progress has been made in awaken- 
ing the latent spirit of enterprise in the 
Jews, and in conciliating them to the Ame- 
ricans, who have pitied them in their time of 
need. The small band of American colonists, 
depending on casual aid, without any influ- 
ential society at home to send them supplies, 
have made a beginning on a small scale. 
They have cultivated the ground, they have 
tested its amazing fertility, they have found 
no difficulty in obtaining Jewish and Arab 
labourers, they have ministered to the bodily 
wants of many, they have successfully dis- 
pensed medicines to the sick, they have 
awakened the interest and won the hearts of 
many around them; in short, they have de- 
monstrated the feasibility of their experi- 
ment, and all that is now wanting is efficient 
and systematic effort, on the plan adopted 
by them, to return to the Holy Land some 
of the many blessings which we have de- 
rived from it. God still loves Jerusalem, 
the Jews are still his people, although for a 
season cut off from his favour, and we can- 
not doubt that he will favour those who will 
zealously and resolutely endeavour to restore 
Judea to its pristine glory. In attempting 
to excite attention to this practical and practi- 
cable experiment, we would summarily state, 
that the first quality of lands in Palestine 
may be purchased at an extremely low rate; 
that with proper culture they may be made as 
fruitful as they ever were; that the Jews are 
prepared to forego their prejudices, inspired 
by their false teachers, and to engage in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, had they the means; that 
the Arab tribes are even more friendly to 
the enterprise, and will not only contribute 
their labour, but will most willingly give 
their children for instruction; that the pre- 
sent government will oppose no obstacles, 
but rather further the plan, and no serious 
difficulty is anticipated from this quarter for 
the future. These are certainly encouraging 
facts. They open a prospect for the amelio- 
ration of Jews and Arabs, which should not 
be disregarded. What seems to be needed 
is some plan of co-operation among Chris- 
tians in this country, and it might be of dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations; for the case 


is one in which thejr r ive peculiarities 
need not clash, fifvishing the right kind 


of labourers and the necessary funds. We 
do not, in the first instance, propose the 
sending forth of preachers of the gospel, but 
pioneer labourers to till the soil and intro- 
duce the best methods of agriculture, in the 
full expectation that their example would 
prove stimulating to the degraded inhabitants 
of that once favoured land. Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Baptists, 


| might unite in this work, and as they should 
of | find opportunity, they might associate schools 


with their farms, and at a more matured 
period of their labours, they could form 
Church organizations with a prospect of sue- 
‘ess. ‘Both Jews and Ardbs, as the expori- 
ment has shown, can fully appreciate the 
advantages to their temporal condition which 
‘the ‘plan proposes, although not now pre- 
‘pared to entertain the missionaries of the 
‘cross the latter, however, would in all 

bability be“the consequence and result of the. 


should augur well of its sideéas— “Wh 


the anticipations of its friends. A short re- 
cess in the exercises, such as is usual at this 
season of the year in most institutions, hav- 
ing occurred, the Presbyterian Herald takes 
occasion in the following terms to review its 
history for the few months since its opera- 


‘others make their appearance, the friends 


upon coloured labourers, and in providing 
an adequate supply of them, an institution 
for their thorough education would be in- 
valuable. 


measures for carrying out the design sug- 
gested by the Board of Education. At its 
last stated meeting, it was resolved to estab- 
lish such an institution under the name of 


was appointed to secure a charter from the 


rounding influence will prevent such interfe- 
rence as would be fatal to all hopes 
A Principal has been selected, and will no 
doubt be a i 
nently quali 
whose mind has been drawn toward the work 
of missions in Africa, but who will remain at 
home, we trust, and send out many from under 
his teaching to occupy his place there. 


hearty endorsement by our Board of Educa- 
tion, and the last General Assembly, and also 
with the blessing of our Divine Master, we feel 
that we may hope for success. And may we 
-not confidently 


o.'.9 @ 
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basis es nec 
o will 


and if it } 


DANVILLE SEMINARY. 


HIS new Seminary is succeeding, thus 
far, to an extent which fully realizes 


“The number of students ——_ at the first 
lecture was four. That number has gradually 
increased until it has reached about twenty; 
twice as many as those best informed ex- 

during the first session. Even if none 


of the enterprise have every reason to be 


encouraged as to that fact of the case. The 
regions from which ae eg and the colleges 
where they uated, show that the Seminary 


is extensively popular. They are from the 
States of Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missis- 
sippi, and Kentucky. Among them are ee 
ates from Miami University; Hanover, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Muskingum, Tusculum, and 
Centre Colleges. We are persuaded that no 
small part of the p ity of the Institution 
is due to the generous “oe of the people 
of Danville and vicinity. Their subscription to 
the funds exceeds twenty thousand dollars. In 
addition to this, a statement a in the 
Danville newspaper to the effect, that the people 
were ready to receive into their families, gra- 
tuitously, thirty or forty theological students, 
whose pecuniary circumstances require such as- 
sistance. This offer was extensively published 
in our exchanges, and has made abroad a very 
strong impression of the suitableness of Dan- 
ville as the seat of the Seminary, and it has in- 
- ap the Church with a strong confidence in 
the success of the enterprise. An eminent min- 
ister, in one of the Eastern cities, remarked, 
that this noble hospitality of the Danville peo- 
ple showed that the spirit of the log cabin still 
survived in Kentucky.” 


Our contemporary also states that the 
sixty thousand dollars promised to the Gen- 
eral Assembly has been raised, and that 
they are going on to increase the endowment 
to seventy-five thousand. 


ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 


T will be remembered that the Board of 
Education, in its last Annual Report to 

the General Assembly, recommended the 
establishment of a college for the educa- 
tion of coloured persons, chiefly with a view 
to supplying the want of properly qualified 
ministers to labour among the coloured popu- 
lation of the free States, and also with re- 
ference to the wants of Africa. The enter- 
prise is an important one, and if efficiently 
carried out, would be productive of great 
good. Its aspect in reference to the spirit- 
ual welfare of Africa, alone gives to it much 
interest. The gates of that dark continent 
seem to be barred against the white man. 
Our main reliance for occupying it with the 
glorious institutions of the gospel, must be 


The Presbytery of New Castle has adopted 


the «‘Ashmun Institute.”” A Committee 


Legislature of Pennsylvania, to make ar- 
rangements for raising an endowment not 
exceeding $100,000, and to take all such 
steps as may be necessary to carry out the 
idea. Thirty acres of ground have since 
been purchased for the site of the school. 
The following is from the Circular of the 
Committee, whose names are appended to it: 


“Some four years ago, the Presbytery of 
New Castle was called together to lay hands 
upon the head of a young brother, and thus 
with prayer to God set him apart as a minister 
and missionary to Africa; the act was per- 
formed reluctantly by a part at least of the 
members, and during the service, the thought 
of a victim preparing for sacrifice, as the young 
and ardent Christian knelt in the midst of our 
circle, occupied the mind. The forms of many 
dear and personal friends who had made but 
a short stay upon the shores of Africa as they 

ed on to heaven, presented themselves: 
Paird and Buchanan, prominent amid a multi- 
tude so highly gifted and so soon cut down, 
seemed to call upon us to hesitate and to ask 
whether there was not some other agency by 
which Africa might be evangelized. And may 
we not calmly ask you, whether it does not 
seem as if God in his providence had put un- 
der our hand near four millions of the children 
of Africa, to whom its climate is not a pesti- 
lence, who ought to be prepared as far as may 
be necessary for this work? Is not our 
coloured population to be brought into the 
church and iteedom of God? And if so, how 
are they to be employed in labour for the con- 
version of the world? If there be a place for 
them in which thus to labour, is it not in 
Africa? And may we not be (though in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice) supplanting them in 
their birth-right inheritance, the work of mis- 
sions in their father land? But they must be 
prepared for the work, they must be prepared 
in this ge they must be prepared by 
white men, and they must be prepared mainly 
at the expense of white men. These points 
we need not argue. If white men are to be 
their teachers, they must live here, and here 
are the means of support and proper oversight 
while they are engaged in this preparation. 

“There is a second view of the subject 
almost as important as the first, providing 

reachers and teachers for the coloured popu- 
lotion in our own country, especially in the 
free States. Causes have operated for years 
past, and not likely to cease, to separate be- 
tween the two races; leading to separate as- 
semblies for the worship of God. ithin the 
territory covered by our own Presbytery, viz: 
Chester county, in Pennsylvania; Cecil county, 
in Maryland; and New Castle county, in Dela- 
ware, there are forty-two places of worship 
exclusively occupied coloured persons, havy- 
ing their own preachers, and we know of no 
one among them properly qualified, as we view 
the gospel ministry, to teach them from the 
wo of G God. Amid such struggles as we wit- 
ness for the erection of new Theological Semi- 
naries, having already what some suppose 
ample accommodations for our candidates for 
the ministry, might we not profitably direct 
some part of the funds toward the endowment 
of the Ashmun Institute, as a mission school 
for Africa, and to prepare pastors for their 
own people in the free States at home? From 
the last Report of the Board of Missions, we 
learn that put one church of coloured people 
was aided from their funds during the past 
year, while great sympathy is expressed for 
the destitution of this class of persons. 

‘“‘ Thesite selected for the school is a pleasant 
and eligible one, in Chester county, Pennsy]- 
vania, at a place called Hinsonville, where 
some families of coloured persons have for a 
number of years resided, being owners of 
small tracts of land. It lies in a central posi- 
tion to the three Presbyterian Congregations 
of New London, Fagg’s Manor, and Oxford. 
No prejudice can now exist against the loca- 
tion of the school in this place, and the sur- 


of success. 


inted by the Presbytery, emi- 
to the ‘her’ 


“In conclusion we would say that with many 
wishes and promises of co-o ion from 
ifferent of our Church, and the most 


appeal to you, beloved pastors 


vering spirits in these various denominations 
might give an impulse to the plan, a 
should be first fixed that this was to be pri- 
marily an agricultural enterprise, they might 


__.WHO-IS TO-BLAME?. 


column, deserves the serious consideration 
of many church sessions. The case of our 
correspondent is by no means a solitary one. 
It is a very common thing for objects of be- 
nevolence to be shut out, to a great dxtent, 
from churches and congregations, through 
the timidity, penuriousness, or neglect of 
the minister or elders. After ample oppor- 
tunities for forming an opinion, we long ago 
came to the conclusion, that congregations, 
as a general thing, are more willing to 
respond to such appeals, than the sessions 
are to have them made. We have seen many 
instances where collections for certain ob- 
jects have been discouraged, and where the 
person who represented the good 
been put off with the excuse that there had 


_| God, than is the “ grace of giving.” There 


care of these interests is committed to the 
officers of the churches. The people na- 


select the proper objects of benevolence to 


labour. A few coals in his little stove, a 
cheerless, ill-furnished apartment, and a 
wretchedly clad, shivering household, are 
what he must meet on the threshold of all 
in this world that he can call home. Hard 
work and poor fare have brought ill health, 
too, into that little group, as the wan, sallow 
visage of his wife, and her pale feeble babe 
too plainly show. 
his rough exterior a tender heart, and would 

fain carry home a few little comforts to these 

sick ones; but the rent, the clothes, and the 

fuel, have already emptied his pockets. Life ) 
is a hard battle to that family. Winter 
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antior tn the 
tion, “Who is to blame?” int another 


cause has 


been ‘“‘so many calls,” that the “times were 
hard and money scarce,” or something to 
the same purport, when, after yielding their 
objections reluctantly, the appeal was madé, 
the congregation responded liberally, and 
even the session afterwards said they were 
glad the cause had been presented, though 
they had thought otherwise in advance. 
Discretion should, of .course, be used as to 
the number and frequency of collections for 
benevolent objects; but, as to judging whe- 
ther or not the people will give, that is for 
the people themselves to determine. As an 
excellent elder said to us some years ago, 
«‘ Ministers need not be so much afraid of 
troubling the pockets of their people; the 
people can take care of their pockets very 
well, without the minister’s help.” 

We entirely agree with our correspondent, 
that it is a fearful responsibility for any min- 
ister or session to take, virtually to train a 
whole congregation to neglect habitually a 
plain Christian duty. We cannot see why 
the next step should not be to train them to 
neglect prayer, reading the Scriptures, or 
attendance on the house of God, as these are 
no more clearly commanded in the word of 


are few congregations which would not 
readily fall in with an arrangement for hav- 
ing the claims of charitable objects presented 
to them at stated intervals. It could be no 
great trouble to the minister or session to 
have the days fixed, and to see that the col- 
lections were made when the days came. 
For want of this simple arrangement, hun- 
dreds of our churches give nothing to spread 
the gospel through the world, and thousands 
of church members, who are disposed to 
give, have no opportunity afforded them. 
«« Who is to blame?” Assuredly the autho- 
rities of those churches who keep the claims 
of Christ’s kingdom from being brought be- 
fore the people. According to the structure 
of Presbyterian Church Government, the 


turally look to their spiritual overseers to 


be brought before them, and to afford them 
the opportunity to contribute in aid of them. 
Church officers who neglect this duty, must 
make up their minds that there will be sin 
lying at their door because of it. What can 
be anticipated for a church which habitually 
neglects a plain scriptural duty, but a low 
state of piety? How can God bless such a 
people? 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


T is with great pleasure that we announce 
the fact, that the endowment of one 
hundred thousand dollars, for Lafayette 
College at Easton, Pennsylvania, has been 
all subscribed. This result is a most im- 
portant one. At the time the College was 
placed under the care of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia its situation was extremely discour- 
aging, being without students and without 
funds. Through the indefatigable and per- 
severing efforts of the President, the Rev. 
Dr. D. V. McLean, it has now secured an 
endowment of $100,000, and eighty students 
are in attendance. This large sum has been 
raised chiefly in Eastern Pennsylvania, Ma- 
ryland, the District of Columbia, and North- 
ern New Jersey, and for the most part in 
subscriptions of one hundred dollars. The 
worthy President has not only succeeded in 
securing an endowment for his college, how- 
ever, but, through the numerous sermons 
and addresses he delivered, and his conver- 
sations from house to house, we have no 
doubt he has excited a spirit in favour 
of education which is as valuable as the 
money subscribed. The success attending 
this effort has encouraged the Trustees to go 
still further. At their late meeting, we un- 
derstand that they resolved to raise an addi- 
tional $50,000, so as to make the endowment 
ample for all possible purposes. Dr. Mc- 
Lean is about entering on this work, and 
with the same zeal and wisdom which he has 
heretofore shown, he has reason to hope for 
similar success. | 


PITY THE POOR. 


HILST the rich and prosperous are 
provided with such comforts as make 
winter, of all the year, the season of cheer- 
fulness and social enjoyments, there are 
multitudes to whom the stern icy monarch 
comes clothed with terrors. A charming 
thing it is, whilst the sleet is pattering 
against the window panes, or the feathery 
flakes of snow are falling fast, when the 
streams are frozen, and the roads ring under 
the horses tramp, and the winds are howling 
their dirges, for the man who has an abund- 
ance of this world’s goods, to sit before his 
blazing fire, in his comfortable carpeted and 
curtained room, with his wife and children 
smiling round him, and books, newspapers, 
and music to enliven the evening hours. To 
such, winter is thrice welcome as the season 
of home enjoyments and domestic culture. 
Cold weather brings the members of the 
household together, and kindles the fire in 
the heart, as well as on the hearth. 

But winter has no such cheerful aspect 
for the poor. It brings him once more 
anxiety and suffering,, Fuel and clothing 
to keep off the cold, make larger draughts 
upon his petty earnings. No blazing fire, 
carpeted and curtained rooms, smiling wife 
and children, t him on his return from 
the hard toils of his scantily requited day’s 


That poor man has under 
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Ipod poverty;together are almjost; tod. much | charge to 
fforthem. ediand gave thie charge to the people. 
- And yet the poor are our brethren- - | On the 2is§ ult., the Rev. Reuben Smith, 
Phe of a common humanity, ¢hil u Of the —_ Ballston Centre, New York, was in- 
“be done for them, would be, for-those who |” ~~ ps of Dodge Centre, ed the ser- 


. | mon; the Rev. S. H. Ashmun of Wanpun pre- 
have enough and to _to share their | ,; 
wiik soch as have bein loss Goun- 
tifally dealt with; A’ few dollars, which | to’the pastor, and the Rev. H. M. Parmelee of 
would never miss, reader, would shed | of Oak Gtove made the installing prayer. 
on many 8 hearth-stone | The Rev. P. D. Gurley, D.D., of Dayton, 
and heart. - In helping the needy, you would | Ohio, has accepted the call tendered him by 
bring down blessings on your own head. | the F Street church, Washington city, lately 
¥our fire- would burn -the brighter, your the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. D. X. 
would sound less mournfully without, when the ta Dew 
you could remember that you had sent some | ‘ile Theological Seminary, bat declined the 


appointment. 
of your comforts to the homes of the poor. | "The post affie address of the Rev. John EB. 

God’s blessing is upon those who give to | Dubose, is Atalanta, Georgia, instead of Canton. 
the poor. “He that hath pity on the poor, | The Presbytery of Blairsville, on the 13th 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he | ult., ordaimed and installed Mr. John W. Wal- 
hath given, will he pay him again.” «If | ker pastor of the churches of Fairfield and 
thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and | Union. The Rev. Samuel Swan presided; the 
satisfy the afflicted soul ; then shall thy light | Rev R. Lewis preached the sermon; the Rev. 
rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the | - Stevenson gave the charge te the pastor; 
noon-day.” «Sell all that thou hast, and | °4 the Rev. A. B. Clark, the charge to the 


“rar people. 
arene — on and thou shalt | " on the 25th ult. the Presbytery of St. Louis 


installed the Rev. H. A. Booth pastor of the 


Bonhomme church. The Rev. 8S. A. Hodge 

Synop or Mississirri.—The Synod of | man preached the sermon and gave the charge 

Mississippi, whose appointed meeting was | to the pastor, and the Rev. J. F. Fenton, the 
postponed on account of the general sick. | charge to the people. 

ness in the South-west, met at Jackson, Mis- 


sissippi, on the 14th ult. In the absence of testants in Frane 
the last Moderator, the sessions were opened Or Pre 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBITERIAN.) 


with a sermon by the Rev. James Richards, 

D. D. The Rev. Joseph B. Stratton of Religious Mastinge stopped by the Authoritia 

Natchez, was elected Moderator. The same Question before various Laws— Pro- 
bable unhappy Resulis— Serious Measures in 


Prospect. 

) Paris, December 14, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Our highest court of judi- 
cature, la Cour de Cassation, the decisions of 
which are invested with an authority without 
appeal, in interpreting law, gave its judgment, 
on the 9th of this month, in the question of re- 
ligious liberty raised by Pastor Porchat, at 
Mamers (départment de la Sarthe.) As this 
decision is likely to be attended with the most 
serious consequences, I will bring the matter 
fully, and as briefly as possible, before your 
readers. 

The facts of the case are simply these. Mr. 
Porchat, a Non-Conformist minister, in connec- 
tion with the Evangelical Society, had estab- 
lished meetings for religious worship, at Ma- 
mers, which have continued for two or three 
years, and have been tolerably well attended, 
mostly by Roman Catholics, there being but 
very few, if any, Protestants in the place. 
When these meetings began, Mr. Porchat in- 
formed the local authority, by a regular decla- 
ration, in order that they might make sure that 
the meetings had a strictly religious character ; 
but he abstained on principle, and with the ap- 
probation of the Evangelical Society, from ask- 
ing for an authorization for opening his meet- 
ings, for he considered such an authorization 
as implicitly denying his religious liberty, and 
also as not required under the existing law. 

The authorities of the place have stopped Mr. 
Porchat’s meetings by force, and brought an 
action against him before the Judicial Court, as 
guilty of having opened his meetings without a 
regular authorization from government; the 
question being, whether such authorization is 
required by law, or whether a simple declaration 
is sufficient. This question stands here quite 
alone, and is not, as it was unfortunately in 
other cases, mixed up with any collateral con- 
siderations, Mr. Porchat’s moral character be- 
ing universally esteemed, and his ministry 
having been free from any political tendency 


Tue Reaister.—The Register, the High- 
church Episcopal journal published in Phi- 
ladelphia, as the successor of the Banner of 
the Oross, has been united with the Church 
Journal of New York. The closing number 
of the Register states that it is “ discontin- 
ued for want of the money-capital required 
for it.” The Episcopal papers seem to 
have a very limited circulation, as in the 
same article it is stated that the Register’s 
subscription list, though numbering but two 
thousand two hundred, was considerably 
larger than that of any papér in that de- 
nomination, with one exception. 

CuurcH ExtTension-—Could we fully 
arouse the Presbyterians of this country toa 
just sense of their responsibility in reference 
to Church extension, it would be the happi- 
est era of our life. Recently the Congrega- 
tionalists have raised fifty thousand dollars 
for this purpose, and the New-school Pres- 
byterians are at present engaged in an effort, 
which promises to be successful, to raise 
twice that sum. Should our Church treble 
the largest of these amounts for the same 
purpose, it would be no more than it ought 
at once to do, and not one-half as much as it 
might readily accomplish. The great obsta- 
cle in the way is an absence of the spirit of 
‘cheerful giving;” or, in other words, a low 
sense of religious obligation. The wealth 
embraced in the Presbyterian Church is im- 
mense. There are some who possess mil- 
lions, and if this number is small, there are 
many who possess from one to five hundred 
thousand dollars. Is it possible that the 
owners of this wealth can, with the Bible in 
their hands, satisfy themselves that God has 
designed it all for their own private use? Or 

whatever. 


do they suppose that such an exclusive use | "The Eile was decided agninet Mr. Por- 
of it will be justified when they come to give . : a 
on connie a iship? We would chat, in the first instance, by the tribunal of the 
little town of Mamers; secondly, by the tribu- 
not rely on these rich men in chief; every | 47 of Le Mans (the chef lieu of the depart- 
member of the Church, according to his | ment,) to which Mr. Porchat had appealed, hut 
means, is equally called on to contribute | which confirmed the sentence of the first 
liberally. The purse strings once loose, | judges. Mr. Porchat then appealed to the 
there would be no part of our jand which | Cour de Cassation; and this court having sanc- 
would not rejoice in its sanctuary. tioned the sentence of Le Mans, no further 
appeal is left to Mr. Porchat; he is to pay 
the fine to which he had been condemned, his 
place of worship is finally closed, and the 
French law is declared to be that a declaration 
is insufficient, and that an authorization is ne- 
cessary. The only law authority quoted by the 
Court is the decree of March 25th, 1852, which 
very much simplifies the debate, and gives it 
quite a new character as connected with the 
present form and spirit of government. 

The same question has gone successively 
through very different phases, and been differ- 
ently decided by the Cour de Cassation itself. 
Under the first Republic, it was positively 
stated (Loi de Vendémiaire, an. vii. 1799,) that 
the law was satisfied with a simple declaration, 
which enabled Government to see that the 
meetings were what they pretended to be, and 
were not dangerous to public order or morals. 
Napoleon L., of course, was not contented with 
this. According to his Penal Code, no peri- 
odical meetings of more than twenty people, 
for political or religious, or other objects, can 
be held without the authorization of Govern- 
ment, and a second authorization is required for 
the owner of the house in which the meeting 
is held. Under the Bourbons, (branche aineé) 
these two articles of the Penal Code were main- 
tained, but combined with the fifth article of 
the Charte Constitutionnelle, which secured re- 
ligious liberty to all, whilst the following arti- 
cle declared the Roman Catholic religion to be 
the religion of the State. To combine the 
religious liberty promised by the Charte and 
the authorization requirgd by the Code, was no 
easy thing. The consequence was, a kind of 
floating jurisprudence, where the decision was 
mostly left to the good pleasure of the judges. 

Under Louis Philippe the same state of things 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ScoTLAND.—Our 
readers may form some opinion of the com- 
parative strength of the different religious 
denominations in Scotland, from the fact 
that in Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac, which has no sectarian leanings, 
there is a list of the Presbyterian clergy of 
Scotland which occupies /i/ty-two pages, 
while the lists for all other denominations 
occupy a little over five pages, and of these 
Episcopacy takes up three pages. This may 
justly be called a nation of Presbyterians; 
and yet it is under a civil rule, which fa- 
vours Episcopacy openly, and affords but 
small privileges to the prevailing religion. 

Dr. Notrr Anp Union 
Rev. Dr. Nott, long known as the efficient 
President of Union College, Schenectady, 
New York, has made that Institution the 
munificent donation of six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This immense sum is de- 
signed to endow nine professorships, six as- 
sistant professorships, sixty-eight auxiliary 
scholarships, fifty prize scholarships for un- 
der graduates, nine prize fellowships for 
graduates, at $300 per annum; a course of 
lectures on the dangers of youth, &c., and 
to provide a cemetery and pleasure grounds, 
apparatus, cabinets, &c. There are to be 
five visitors appointed, in connection with 
the Trustees, to see that these trusts are 
faithfully carried out. The Board of Trus- 
tees, in their action on the subject, thus 


speak of Dr. Nott: continued, with the difference, however, that 
“This Board having witnessed, for several | the two contending principles, liberty in the 
cars the unceasing efforts made to im- | Ghart and restriction in the law, were both 


pair the public confidence in this Institution, 
and to injure the character and destroy the 
usefulness of our distinguished President, 
have, with him, waited their time, with a full 
confidence in the ultimate and triumphant re- 
sult. This day, in pursuance of a determina- 
tion formed and expressed more than twenty 
years , and the effectual accomplishment 
of which i many years since, secured by 
the proper legal papers, to take effect in the 
event oF his unexpected decease, Dr. Nott has 
delivered to this Board, in trust, for the use 
of the College, money, securities, and property 
of the estimated value of more than siz hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This result, the fruit 
of individual skill and far-sighted policy, with 
donations previously made, shows the noble 
disinterestedness which has marked his whole 
administration of the affairs of Union College, 
and which entitle him to the highest credit 
and honour, and to the — titude of 
all friends of education, and of the ameliora- 
tion of our race.” 


Leo. 


The Rev. William H. Crane has removed 
from Knox Hill, Walton county, Florida, to 
Quincy, Gadsden county, which is his present 
post office address. 

The Rev. L. A. Lowry was installed by the 
Presbytery of Mississippi pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church of Jackson, on the 17th 
ultimo. 

The Rev. P.G. Wall of Warrenton, Virginia, 

has removed to Newbern, North Carolina. Cor- 
respondents will please address him at New- 
bern. 
The Rev. James Greer, having taken charge 
of the Presbyterial High School established by 
the Presbytery of Lexington, his post office ad- 
dress is Brownsburg, Virginia, instead of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

The Rev. Oscar Harris has received a call to 
the Presbyterian church of Centreville in 
Orange county, New York. His post office ad- 
dress is Wells’ Corners, Orange county, New 
York. 

The Third Presbyterian Church of Newark, 
New Jersey, recently under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Dr. Brinsmade, has given a call 
to the Rev. Abraham Gosman of Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. 

The Rev. R. Harris was installed pastor of 
the Macomb church, Illinois, by the Presbytery 
of Schuyler, on the 2d of November. The Rev. 
B. C. Swan preached the sermon and gave the 


strengthened, and the combination made more 
difficult than ever. For, on the one hand, in 
the Chart the Roman Catholic religion was 
divested of the name of State religion; and 
on the other, the articles of the Penal 
Code were extended by the association law of 
1834, to meetings even of less than twenty 
members. True, it was solemnly declared in 
the name of Government, in the discussion be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies, that the new law 
was never to be applied to religious meetings; 
but this declaration was soon forgotten, and 
the law universally applied that way*—a most 
shocking example of the equivocal and arbi- 
trary condition of law in our country! At that 
time, I remember, I laid the three acts, Charte, 
art. 5, Code, arts. 291 and 294, and association 
law, 1834, before a clever Roman Catholic 
lawyer, whom I well knew to be quite unpreju- 
diced in these matters, and asked him what he 
conceived the law to require in case of my 
opening @ new religious meeting. His answer 
was curious and significant: ‘The law requires 
you to ask for the authorization, and Govern- 
ment to grant it.’’ 

Under the Republic of 1848, matters again 
took a better turn. The principle of religious 
liberty was recognized, and the necessity of an 
authorization given up. When a law was made 
against the clubs, two kinds of meetings were 
excepted, electoral meetings and religious meet- 
ings; and when, some time after, even the elec- 
toral meetings were submitted to the restrictions 
of the law, the exception in favour of religious 
meetings was maintained. It was under that 
liberal legislation that Mr. Pilatte’s meetings 
were declared illegal and stopped; but it was 
done under the pretence that they were of a 
political character, an accusation, of course, 
ungrounded in fact, but. which, in principle, 
recognized the liberty of religious meetings. 

Lastly, under Louis Napoleon’s administra- 
tion, when he was invested with dictatorial 
power, and his decrees had the authority of 
law, @ decree was issued, on the 25th March, 
1852. This is the decree now brought to bear 
against Mr. Porchat, and about the meaning of 
which the main part of the debate occurred, 
between the Count J. Delaborde, Mr. Porchat’s 
advocate, and Mr. Plougoulm, the member of 
the Court, commissioned to answer him. 

Mr. Delaborde pleaded, in an admirable 


* Against which the Duc de Broglie nobly, but 
vainly protested. 


nail from the circumstances by which it is - 


of religious liberty, (along with 
the other liberties conquered in 1789), in Louis 
Napoleon’s Constitution. Mr. Delaborde is 
een right, and made his case perfectly 


ear. 
~ “But Mr. Plougoulm replied that the letter of 
the decree includes ing, and is the only 
thing with which judges have to do; that the 
appsrent contradiction between the decree and 
the Constitution may be explained away, by 
taking into account the spirid of the Constita- 
tion itself, which ia to grant religious liberty, 
only on condition that it does not endanger 
public order; a condition which can be appre- 
ciated only by Government; that, even suppos- 
ing the decree to be contrary to the Constita- 
tion, the remedy was with the Senate, to whom 


not with the judicial courts, which were simply 
charged with applying the law; and that it 
was quite impossible to reverse the judgment 
of Le Mans, as having erred in requiring an 
authorization of Government for Mr. Porchat’s 
meetings, when the law required such authori- 
zation for every meeting of whatever kind. It 
cannot be denied that there is some power in 
Mr. Plougoulm’s reasons, in a strictly legal view 
of the question: the fact is, that the law is a 
bad one, fundamentally, if directed against reli- 
gious meetings, and if not, itis badly expressed. 
Whether right or wrong, however, the decree is 
now authoritatively decided to include religious 
meetings, and we are declared, by the first ju- 
dicial authority, to be under the necessity of 
an authorization from Government, in order to 
open any religious meeting. 

I say we, though I might still make a dis- 
tinction between our non-conformist brethren 
and ourselves, the pastor condemned in this cir 
cumstance belonging to the former class. But 
I am anwilling to take advantage, if we could, 
of a difference so unjustly made between them 
and us; and, moreover, I can see no reason 
why the decree, being so general in its terms, 
should not be applied against the Established 
Church, as it is against our dissenting brethren. 
I have no doubt but it will be made use of 
against all; not probably as to meetings of 
long standing, but for meetings of recent for- 
mation, even in ours. It is remarkable that no 
distinction whatever to that effect, is to be found 
in the sentence of the Cour de Cassation, though 
it had been made in Mr. Plougoulm’s answer 
to Count Delaborde. That gentleman acknow- 
ledged, with a wonderful degree, of what I 
know not whether to call candour or nonsense, 
that, in his view of the law, no liberty of meet- 
ing for religious objects, is left to Protestant 
Christians unconnected with the State. If any, 
he said, do not choose to worship God eigher in 
the Roman Catholic churches, or in the Pro- 
testant temples, under the control of the State, 
there is no help for them; nor is it to be much 
regretted, as such people must be addicted to 
religious novelties, more or less dangerous 
either to Church or to State. This shocking 


blished Churches, looks extremely threatening 
for our Dissenting brethren ; for though it was 
not embodied in the present sentence, Mr. 
Plougoulm’s expressions can hardly be su 
posed to have been employed lightly. A few 
other symptoms besides, make me fear that 
there is a plan on foot against the opening of 
new meetings by these brethren. 

The debate before the Cour de Cassation, was 
more than ordinarily well attended. Pastors, 
elders, and men of rank and influence in both 
of our Established Churches, not only were 
present, but had taken care to write to the 
President of the Court to express their deep 
interest in the cause, and their conviction that 
not only Dissenters, but all Protestants in 
France, were greatly concerned in it. 

It is now to be maturely considered what 
course our Dissenting brethren are to take, and 
what course we are to take ourselves, to assist 
them in their present difficulty, which will pro- 
bably shortly become our own. A meeting is 
convened for to-morrow, in order prayerfully te 
examine the question. Two contrary opinions 
are likely to be proposed in that meeting. That 
it is our duty to obey God rather than man, 
and that our brethren must continue to come 
together and preach the gospel, whatever the 
result may be, all are agreed. The question 
only is, at what period legal means of obeying 
that command of God are to be considered as 
exhausted. Some brethren think that the only 
thing that remains to be done as to the law, is 
to go at once to the Emperor, and to endeavour 
to persuade him that the decree of the 25th of 
March is contrary to religious liberty, and that 
it ought to be changed, which, of course, will 
be done, if he expresses a wish to that effect. 
Should he reject so just a demand, the time 
must be considered as come for resisting openly 
the powers that be, and submitting to the con- 
sequences. 

Other brethren think that a more slow course 
must be resorted to. The Senate should be pe- 
titioned for a change in the law. The Emperor 
should be applied to only after a negative an- 
swer is returned by the Senate, (and it will be, 
to all human probability.) And if the Empe- 
ror, our only hope, should refuse to do right, 
the following course should be taken. The au- 
thorization of Government, required by what 
we must henceforth look upon as the law, 
should be asked for when a new religious meet- 
ing is in contemplation; but it should be de- 
clared publicly, in our religious periodicals, 
that such demands of authorization do not im- 
ply that Government has a right to deny it, or 
that Christians could not do without it. This 
having been done, were the authorization re- 
fused, there, and there alone, begins the solemn 
duty of resisting and preaching the gospel at 
all hazards. 

The advantage of the second plan would be, 
not leaving to Government, if hostile to the 
gospel, the ready pretext that they would have 
granted the opening of the meeting if asked. 
The advantage of the first is to save time, and 
to go to work at once. But whichever of the 
two be adopted, the time is likely to come soon, 
when there will be a heavy and serious strug- 
gle with our government. Should things come 


madversion of the authorities and to the pen- 
alty of the law, not some obscure and unknown 
minister of a country parish, but some of the 
most influential, known, and minis- 
ters, in order that our Government may clearly 
see what they are doing. Then let the matter 
be left to the short-sighted will of man, and to 
the all-wise overruling of God. #ee 


Temperance and Sabbath-Schools, 


Two meetings of the teachers, attend- 
ed by about eight hundred of them, have 
just been held, to consider the proprie- 
of a proposal to inculcate on 
their scholars the principles of abstinence 
from beer and other strong liquors. Mr. 
Edward Baines, editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
presided, and strongly supported the propo- 
sal. It was stated, that in England 2,400,- 
000 children, being one-seventh of the popu- 
lation, attend Sabbath-schools, instructed b 

00,000 teachers, who thus have it in their 
power to secure the enlightenment of the 
next generation in regard to strong drink 
and the drinking customs. The terrible 
statistics of crime and drinking among the 
young of the nation generally, and of 
in particular, were discussed, showing that 
almost all these poor victims had received 
some general religious instruction in Sab- 
bath-schools, but scarcely any had been 
warned against that ial evil which most 
readily and surely was to beset them. The 
result was a general resolution in favour of 
the proposal to inculcate abstinence. At the 
same time, as some teachers might not join 
in this, care was to be taken not to make 
them personally uncomfortable on that ac- 


paper. 


TTER FROM WASHINGTON, 


rapid’ strides in i 
and sixteen brick, and three hundred and forty 

wooden dwellings have been erected. The num- 

ber of dwellings now in the city is. eight thou-— 
sand two hundred and sixty-five. Commendable 
progress has been made in the Capitol exten- 
sion, the enlargement Of the Patent Office, and | 
the Washington Monument. In fact, there has. 
been a decided advance in all improvements, both 
public and private. A numberof new churches 

th th ' have been erected, making the whole number 

the defence of the Constitution was committed, | in the city as follows:—ten Methodist and. 
Methodist Protestant; seven Presb 
of the New and three cf the Old-school ;) six 

Episcopalian; five Baptist; five Roman Catho- 
lic; two Lutheran; one Quaker; one Unitari- 
an; one Congregational; one Swedenborgian; 
and nine for the coloured population. Yester- 

day a very neat brick church, built for a colour- 
ed congregation under the care of the Presby- 
tery of the: District of Colambia, New-school, 

was dedicated to the service of Gud. . The Old- 

school Presbyterian new church on Seventh 

street (Island) enjoyed yesterday its first com-' 
munion season. The Rev. Mr. Berry of Vir 
ginia, assisted the pastor. 
were admitted to the Church—eight by certifl- 
cate, and three on profession of their faith in 
Christ. The exercises throughout were charac- 
terized by great solemnity. This church was 
organized, on the 14th of last June, with twen- 
ty-seven members; it now numbers forty-six. 
The Rev. Dr. Gurley of Dayton, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to the F Street Presbyterian 
Church, and is expected to enter upon his duties 
early in February. Dr. Gurley’s excellent pul- 
pit talents and efficient character, will make 
him a valuable acquisition to the cause of 
Presbyterianism and of the gospel in this me- 
tropolis. 


only do it then, the “dear peop 
good reason to be thankful. On Saturday - 
last, the Hon. Mr. Hendricks of Indiana, 
theory, which leaves no room but for Esta-.| presented a memorial, numerously signed by 
citizens of that State, asking Congress to take 
some steps for the suppression of the riots 
at Erie, Pennsylvania. After some debate, 
the memorial was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The Committee of Ways and 
Means reported a bill, making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June next. Also, a bill making 
appropriations for the transportation of the 
United States mail by ocean steamers and 
otherwise, during the present fiscal year. 


comes from the ‘ Wi 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 
great importance 
mies in farnishing well trained, pious yeung 
men for teachers.” 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Wasurinoron, D. C., Jan. 2, 1854. 


| Messrs. Editors—To-day has been a bright 
day, and thousands of merry-hearted persons 
have thronged our streets and places of public 
resort. Aocording to custom, the Presidential 
“Mansion, the houses of the Cabinet officers, and 
‘of many other publie men, as-well as of 

in private life, have been thrown open for the 
reception of visitors. It is estimated that more 
than 5000 
house, which has been recently refitted with 
great splendour. 


flocked to the President’s 


During ‘the this 


(four 


Eleven members 


There is a rumour to-day, that the Court 


Martial convened for trying Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Murray of the Navy, for disobedience 
of orders, have sentenced him to suspension for 
six months, It is also rumoured that the 
President may not, and probably will not ap- 
prove of the decision of the Court in this case, 


During the last week Congress has done but 


little. Considerable progress was made during 


the last month, by the different Committees, 


in preparing business for the two Houses; but 
nothing is ever really accomplished until after 
the holidays. Senators and members are look- 
ing forward to visits to their families, and 
Christmas dinners, and think it will be time 
enough to to do the work of the nation, 
when the new year has fairly set in. If they 


le” will have 


These bills were read twice and committed. 
A bill was also introduced granting lands to 
the several States equally, for the construction 
of Railroads and for the support of Public 
Schools. The Senate was not in session on 
Saturday. Both Houses will meet again to- 
morrow, when they will doubtless engage with 


more earriestness in the transaction of the pub- 
lic business. Fears are entertained by some, 
that the vexed question of slavery will be agi- 
tated again during the present session. We 
can but hope, however, that these fears are 


groundless. Nothing but evil could result 
from such agitation; and surely there is pa- 
triotism enough in Congress to suppress the 
first risings of sectional strife and fanaticism. 
Tueta. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OFFERED. 


The Board of Education are happy to be 
able to state that the ruling elder in our 
Church, who last year p five thousand 
dollars at the disposal of the Board, to as- 
sist in establishing and sustaining religious 
schools, has renewed his munificent offer for 
the year 1854. The donation is to be ap- 
plied to schools alone, not to academies or 
colleges. It is hoped that this offer of as- 
sistance to those who may need aid in estab- 
lishing schools for the religious training of 
children, wil] stimulate many to-undertake 
the work. There are undoubtedly places 
where religious schools are much needed, 
and where they might be easily established. 
Whilst our Chureh desires to sustain the 
common school system, as among the pub- 
lic blessings of the land, she has reserved 
to herself the liberty of embarking in edu- 
cation whenever and wherever her duty to 
God calls upon hertodo so. Asa specimen 
of her interpretation of duty, it may be stated, 
that in one of the towns in Pennsylvania 
there are three public schools, from all of 
which the Bible is excluded. The pastor 
and elders of the church in the town, find- 
ing remonstrance to be in vain, felt that 
their covenant obligations required them to 
provide for the religious education of the 


children under their care, and accordingly. 


established a school on religious principles. 
Such an undertaking is surely justifiable 
and praiseworthy. That Christian school 
has now thirty children, who daily receive 
Biblical and catechetical instruction, al 


to that point, the plan is to expose to the ani- | with other elementary knowledge. This is 


one of the schools which is sustained in 
part by the liberal donation committed to 
the Board for such purposes. 

The appropriations of the Board of Edu- 


cation to any one school do not ordinarily 
exceed one hundred dollars a year; and in 


many cases a less sum is given, according to 
circumstances. 

The following is an extract from a letter, 
received last week, relating to a parochial 
school in Indiana: 

“The school owes its origin to Mr. H. 
K., a ruling elder. He saw with pain the 


children frowing up without religious edu- 
cation. | 

the 14th of November last, with 12 scholars. 
It has been in operation four weeks, and 
now numbers 27, with a prospect of more. 
The school is opened with prayer, and all 
the children recite in Scripture once a day. 
Once a week the Catechism is recited by 
those whose parents are Presbyterians, or 
who make no objection. At first we met 
with considerable opposition; but since the 
school has been in successful operation, and 
has become a fixed fact, the opposition has 
died away. “A Universalist, who was bit- 
terly opposed, now says that it will do more 
to elevate the 
that has ever been attempted here. 


e school went into operation on 


community than any school 


‘There are already four in the school, 
who I hope will beeome ministers. 

““We have an excellent teacher. He 
Institute,’ 

This proves the 
of the ial Acade- 


The Board of Education have no doubt 


whatever that religious schools, academies, 
and colleges have a most important relation, 


count. If this movement extend, and the : 
same gentle and loving spirit be kept up, the the to af 
effects will be vast and beneficial.— London | that the 


nade” 


H 
ATION PALESTINE | Theliminds wohla jbo | of our Chu, and wal epeath, that the spirit of decret was directs | 
Ty to the 10 had takep active to Afsican race, to us yours! against political, not ag meeting? 
band neasurgif to s their socikl Giiradation | B® and prayers, Frant to us that so that the decree, taken if its m 
enterprising deg ai ch yepate, one had.nothing whatever to do with BM. Porchat’s 
. whgab all our desires our m case, This was easy to be collectal from the 
7 by i 4 in the arts the * fo ov 
i press Personal wants, have, as our read- between the permission of government required 
ae % 3 rey deeply enlisted our sympa- for religious meetings, and the great principle 
more it was 1 wi 
mee from | who could command suggest that something should be done speed- 
4 incressed emount | the means. When fret brought under car ily, for the fekt is now wide open. 
pation ‘by the noon, wee, and While to TH 
These , jmprove- ‘exhibited no ordinary faith in the merciful 
bh been’ at | and sufficient promises of a God who over- 
expense, but we have desired to- tesve no ‘rules all, and brings to pass events of lcast 
to:increase the.velue snd | likelihood: We were well aware that those 
tions were commenced. 
| 
| Bbuthe Presbyterian states that the 
Symed.of South Carolina, adopted an over- 
ture General. Assembly, requestit | 
the Assembly to commit the management | 
‘Gur ‘Pheological Seminaries to the care 
the Synod'er Synode which are more imme- 
Cannot Cxactiy see how it is that the interests } 


ad ta 
» & W bee the 


ren 


‘ning 2000 


purchased $1 haye 

to ‘ nt at perannum. 
pi Stanley, the Rev..R. L. Samson, Vicar 
of: Presoot, and: others; were present at the 
official opetiing of the institution. 


tailing 
and interpreting the. Assyrian inscriptions. 
Ho 
lished that 


founder of. -but the list can- 


bscarity in. 


ch the gene- 
alogy is invol 


complete: tablet ‘of' 


planitions$ Hut'he ‘feels quite bewildered 
at the immensity of the vee. as the num- 
ber of ideographs and compound signs 
passes all belief. In one tablet he has found 
a regular catalogue of all the gods of As- 
syria and Babylonia, and of the tem les and 
cities in the pp ow 
list, altho only a ent, contai 

rly 500 names.” Mr. Hormugd Raseam 
was ‘to work with 100 men at Kileh Sher- 
gat during the whole of November. Colonel 

wlinson mentions the discovery of a third 
obelisk at Nineveh. The historical part of 
this obelisk is very interesting, as it com- 
memorates the exploits of a naval expedi- 
tion in the Mediterranean, which set out 
from Aradus in thirty-four Phenician ves- 
sels, and advanced as far as the Grecian 

Tae Great Watt or Carna—CurIi- 
ous CALCULATION.—In a lecture on China, 
which -he delivered at Bolton the other day, 
Dr. Bowring said it had been calculated, 
that if all bricks, stones, and masonry 
of Great Britain were gathered together, 
they would not be able to furnish materials 
enough for the wall of China; and that all 
the buildings in London put together would 
not make the towers and turrets which 
adorn it. 

Tat New Paris. 
—Her Majesty has contributed $500 to the 
building of the new church for the accom- 
modation of the British residents in Paris. 

PrizE ror CurE ror CHOLERA.—The 
Paris Institute has been authorized to re- 
ceive a legacy of 100,000 francs bequeathed 
by M: Bréaut as a prize for the discovery of 
a cure for cholera. Till the cure be found, 
the interest of the money is to be given each 
year to him who has done most in combat- 
ing the disease. 
ScHsims IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT 
Van Dreman’s Lanp.—A large meeting 
has taken place at Hobart’s Town, of the 
«‘ Evangelical” section of the Church of 
England, at which resolutions were passed 
condemnatory of the proceedings of the 
Bishop and the High Church party in the 
colony.— Melbourne Herald. 


“Prysroat Force . 
4ecetotalers of Carishaum, in South Sweden, 


have been making a rather ominous physi- 
eal-force’ demonstration. Having ed 
in immense crowds to the distilleries, they 
“extinguished the fires in the boiling-rooms, 
‘and demanded that no more corn and pota- 
‘toes shall be converted into “hell broth” 
¢as they call brandy) while the famine lasts. 
WISEMAN ON PROTESTANT- 
IsM IN ENGLAND.—Rome, November 28.— 
The last three Sundays here have had 
‘each its own attractions, the two former 


in the shape of the beatification of two 
sain and the latter (after the ascent 
ofa balloon, which attracted an immense 


serowd-of all classes of Romans), a ser- 
imon preached by Cardinal Wiseman, in the 
«Ohurch of Andrea delle Fratte, near 


the Propaganda. Among other topics, his 
congré ted the Roman Catho- 
lies on chisms among the various Dis- 


and especial] 


e speedy issolution of that Establishment, 
‘adding, more converts Been made 
to the Roman Catholic Church in 
d the last ten years, than, in 80(). pre- 


He then -on its immuta- 


obili and. the.deli j 


ears, durmg which time the whole world 
here; forgetting, the oft 


without which Pio Nong ‘would 
b 


have. remained: .the 


otic : owes ite 


Cor, BSecimts 


progress im the work of collecting 
it now to be pretty. well estab- 


‘the Assyrian empire’ was. 


nnot be cleared up until 


t of the 
les, and. to whose bayonets the 


cs 


ifixion! But for, the yearly edi- 


years nearly’s 
million 


4 


true 


with some 


wil ertain ents of 
ptblates aiid priests is duly bound, ‘and from 
exhiBitiod the’ grandes’ reliques, seven 
‘eats the number of pilgrims was no 
ess 180,000.’ Scarcely more than five 


‘million’ and ¢ half of 
| y marched to venerate’ 
the ay fev of Treves, which is declared’ 


on, and’ by thé'soldjers at 
the foot of. t no 


spech states that the mysterious affair of Cas- 


per Hauser, which created such vs 
ment some years ago, 1s again co 

the public, an, inn- havi ee 
© ing the .murder of rtunate 
individual, whose jadventures and fate ex-. 
Gited.s0. universal. an interest. . ae 
Extrravacance.—aA Paris 
ter says that ata dinner given a few nt 
since, by one of the rich financiers of Paris, 
golden forks-and spoons were used, with the’ 
arms of the family in'enamel upon them, 
while ‘the plates and dishes df the same 
metal had ‘the arms’set in the centre, in a 
mosai¢ of precious stones. - | 

A New Orper or new 
order. of chivalry has been established be- 
yond.the Rhine. The Ring of Bavaria, on 
the occasion of his last birthday, founded a 
new order—an order of intellectual chivalry 
—to which,the grandest celebrities of the 
Fatherland, authors, artists, men of science 
peace, who beautify life and ennoble society, 
are to become ready a 
tion of the Forty has been made, and the list 


‘| includes the names of all that is most re- 


nowned in German literature and culture. 
The order is entitled, the Order of Maxi- 
milian the Second... The members of it bear 
the title of chevaliers or knights. The de- 
coration is com of a cross in gold, en- 
amelled in dark blue, with a white edge. 
It is surrounded by a garland of laurel and 
oak, and surmounted. bya royal crown at 
each of the corners. | 


PLANetTs.—La Verrier, the astro- 
nomer, in a paper which he recently read 


before the Paris Academy of Sciences, sug- 
gests that we may e the discovery of a 
prodigious number of small planets. 


State TEMPERANCE Con- 


State Temperance Convention 
on the 27th and 28th of January. Every 


county in the State will be represented. 
. Deata.—The death is announced in 
England of James Richard Dacres, Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. Admiral Dacres com- 
manded the British frigate Guerriere, which 
Captain Hull took with the American 
frigate Constitution, in the first naval en- 
gagement in 1812. 
THe AND 
see that it is proposed to apply the electric 
telegraph to the piano, so that Listz for in- 
stance, may sit in his parlour in Paris, and 
laying on his electric piano, communicate 
“ wires, at once, with co nding in- 
struments at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid and 


Rome, or, going further even, might extend 
same ony to St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople. A submarine telegraph is 


ali that is necessary to put us in the musical 
eategory of Monsieur Listz. 


Eprrors oF THE British Reviews.— 
Itis said that the present editor of the Hdin- 
burgh Review is Professor George Cornwall 
Lewis, late M. P., and Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury, and author of several 
works on political economy. The present 
editor of the North British Review is Pro- 
fessor Fraser. The Westminster Review is 
under the direction of several editors, male 
and female, with John Chapman, the infidel 
bookseller in London, at its head, both as 


editor and publisher. Blackwood is con- 
ducted by Professor Aytoun, son-in-law of 
Professor Wilson. And the London Quar- 


terly, so long under the management of 
Lockhart, who has resigned his post on 
account of ill health, is now under the 
editorial supervision of the Rev. Whitwell 
Erwin, of Boston, who has been a contribu- 
tor to the Review for some time past. 


Mount VEeRNoN.—The Governor of Vir- 
inia, in his recent annual m to the 
Gagielatave of the State, ad the pur- 
chase of Mount: Vernon by that common- 
wealth. In the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, on the 17th ult., the subject was re- 
erred to a special committee, who were 
directed to inquire into the expediency of 
purchasing the estate, the price and terms, 
and what disposition shall be made of it, if 
it should be purchased. | 
Cxnsus or Great Brirain.—The cen- 
sus of Great Britain, taken in the year 
1851, shows the following result : 
Males Females. 


England, 8,281,734 8,640,154 16,921,888 
Scotland, 1,375,479 1,513,263 2,888,742 
Wales, 409, 596,230 1,005,721 
Islands, 66,854 76,272 143,126 
Army, navy, and 
mer. sefvi’e, 162.490 — 
Total, 10,386,048 10,735,917 21,121,967 


LONDON in a book 
on En ing of the London Times 
states staff of that journal, 
who “was devoted to the study of sewer- 
enjoyed a income of £3550 
while dawdling ugh the cities of the 
continent on a tour of 1 ion during two 
years, but in all that time he did not write 
a single word for the paper. One day the 
question of dust-heaps, and salubrity in 
general came before the House of Commons, 
when he at once laid pen to paper, and in a 
series of twenty powerful leaders, so simpli- 
fied the science of the matter, that at once 
the public and their representatives were 
forced, as it were, into the proper course. 


_ ADMISSION oF ATTORNEYS IN ENGLAND. 
--~A. recent number of the London News 


since the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission on the roll of attorneys and solici- 
tors was instituted. Nearly 400 on the 
a ‘are examined yearly, making in all 
about 5000 candidates who have been ex- 
amined. The whole number of attorneys in 
England’and Wales is about 10,000. The 
number during the last ten years has but 
wy increased ; during the last two years 
it has somewhat decreased. By the rules 


| and orders of the superior courts of law and 


, in case any candidate shal) be dis- 


| equit 


At 
let- 


says that it is upward of seventeen years— 


public of the” city of New York, 
| stys the New “York the mass of ' 
rs, young ; ‘people, 
at least ‘ten thousand’ 


th there 
shire the Victfide Wf poverty and wretched- 


vaté charity or ‘benevolent 
is to say, there are in this rich and thriving 


.| city of merchant princes, with their streets 
'|'of splendid warehouses and ‘their avenues 


of ‘brown ‘stone and marble palaces éxtend- 
ing for miles—théte are here among us 


twenty thousand e supported by charity, 
who, might now, toa great 
tent, be themselves. We 
| nothing of the thousands of both sexes who, 


between pride and want, dre starving by 
slow degrees in unventilated gatrets ‘and 
ee cellars; we say nothing of these, 
and nothing of the twenty thousand aban- 


FRANKLIN’s Brrtapay.—The members 


ing wus tions for celebrating the 
148th, ‘an very of Franklin's birthday, 
on the 17th of January next. 

or tHe Rev. Lewis Weiv.— 
The Rev. Mr. Weld, Principal of the Ame- 
rican Asylum, at Hartford, died at his resi- 
dence in that city on the evening of the 30th 
of December. He had recently visited Eu- 
rope for his health, but without avail. His 
services were valuable to the Institution 
over which he has presided since the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet. 


Sians. or THE Times.—At Exeter Hall, 
London, the Rev Dr. Cumming lately lec- 
tured on the “ Signs of the Times.” He 
said that the Prophet Daniel had prophesied 
2300 years would be the duration of the 
Mohammedan power, but it did not follow 
that Russia would plant the cross on St. 
Sophia, On the contrary, he thought that 
the 12,000,000 of Mohammedans might 
become. Christians. The events of the 
year 1848 had been clearly alluded to in 

rophesy, and hecalculated that 1864 would 

ring about the fulfilment of the apocalyptic 

rophecies, and the commencement of a 
tter age. 

Puysic1ans.—A proposition has been 
started in New York, to alter the mode now 
adopted by physicians in making their 
charges. It is that they abandon the credit 
system entirely, and require payment for 
each visit at the time itis made. The idea 
deserves consideration, especially by the 
members of the medical profession them- 
selves. Physicians are not paid as they 
ought to be, and we hope they will begin 
the cash system at once. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Beprnt Rior Crncinnati1.—All the 
who were arrested for the Bedini riot 

at Cincinnati, have been acquitted, the prose- 
cution being unable to make out their case, 
Public eympethy is now with the Germans, 
and the ice are denounced in unmeasured 
terms. m the evidence at the trial it is 
considered by many that the conduct of the po- 
lice was outrageous and unjustifiable. 

Stcxnzess or Wittram M. Hatstep, Ese.— 
William M. Halsted, .» @ well-known mer- 
chant of this city, says the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, is now lying very ill, having 
been prostrated by ysis in his left side. 
This event was announced on Sunday last b 
the Rev. Dr. Potts, in whose church Mr. Hal- 
sted is an office-bearer, and well known for his 
many acts of benevolence. 


Wasuinoton Invinc.—Washington Irving, 
who has returned to his seat on the Hudson, 
in excellent health, after spending the summer 
and autumn with his friend, John P. Kennedy, 
in Maryland, is preparing for immediate pu 
lication the concluding volumes (the 16th and 
ain? the revised and uniform edition of his 
works. 


Sreampoat Accipents.—It is said that dur- 
ing the year 1853 there have been 31 steam- 
boat accideuts in the United States, whereb 
319 rsons have been killed, and 158 
wounded. 


Tue Po.ice or New Yorx.—The newly 
adopted rules and regulations of the Police of 
New York, the Journal of Commerce says, are 
having a salu effect, and the Police orga- 


| nization is now in a state of discipline and 


efficiency never before attained. is is at- 
tributable in part to that provision which se- 
cures the possession of office during a good 
behaviour. It is noticed that a far better class 
of men compose the force than formerly, as 
the qualifications required respecting intelli- 
gence, morality, and physical condition, render 
e appointment of bad men almost impossible. 
This system, in contrast with the former cor- 
rupt practice of granting appointments as a 
reward for political services, is an improve- 
ment that cannot be too highly appreciated. 


To Prevent Ice Foruinc.—Mr. E. Meriam, 
of New York, says that the difficulty in using 
leather hose for extinguishing fires durin 
severely cold weather, ‘“‘may be remedied, i 
the fire department will provide barrels of 
brine. The water must fully saturated 
with common salt, fill the hose with this brine, 
and they can be handled in the severest cold. 
Pumps when frozen up may be thawed out b 


the use of strong cold brine. Side-walks an 
doorsteps unary kept free from ice by the 
same means.’ 


Awrvt Sarpwrecx.—The packet ship Staf- 
fordshire, from Live l, for Boston, was 
wrecked off Cape Sable, on Friday last, the 
30th ult. The and second mates, also 17 
sailors, reached Cape Sable, and the third 
mate and 130 others, were picked up and 
landed at Shelburne. The remainder of those 
on board, one hundred and seventy-seven, 
perished with the wreck. 


Mortatity or THE Year.—The whole num- 
ber of deaths in the city of New York, in the 
year 1853, was 21,897. 


A Hatz Treze.—Captain Solomon Marsh 
of Litchfield, Massachusetts, had on his pre- 
mises an apple tree which measures 14 feet 
around the trunk, and yielded the past season 
20 bushels of good fruit. Previous to 1835, it 

ielded about one hundred bushels per year! 

he tree was brought from Hartford by the 
first settlers of Litchfield, and has borne deli- 
cious fruit one hundred and thirty years. So 
says the Litchfield Republican. 

New Year’s Girt.—The friends of the Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland, the pastor of the Four-and- 
a-half Street Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton City, presented him, as a New Year’s pre- 
sent, with a policy of life insurance for R 


Sxow Stroru.—On Thursday, the 29th ult., 
a snow storm prevailed generally throughout 
the country. We hear of it north, south, east, 
and west, at Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. Great damage was done to 
the railroads and shipping about Boston by 
the storm. Vessels were driven from their 
moorings, and the railroads were impassably 
obstructed by snow. Hundreds of workmen, 
with locomotives were —— in clearing 
the track. There was ax additional fall of snow 
on Saturday night, the 3'st ult., which renew- 
ed these obstructions. 


Important Lacat Decision.—Judge Kane 
delivered an opinion in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Philadelphia, on the 30th ult. 
which will prove of some importance to owners 
of vessels bringing emigrant gers to this 
country. The facts of the case on which the 
decision is given are simply as follows:—A 
ship bound from Cork, Irelend, to Philadelphia, 
took on board a number of pay ye 

, with the stipulation that on the arrival of 
the ‘vebee! at the latter port they should be 
forwarded to New York free of expense. 
When the vessel arrived the owners refused to 
comply with the stipulations, alleging that the 

in had no authority to enter into such 
arrangement, The vessel was subsequently 
libelled by the British Consul, in of 


dwith the refusal of. the examiners | 


the passengers, and the Judge held that the 


ness, who are ‘entirely dependent’ upon pri- 
societies. That: 


doned females of this great commercial em- - 


that ther 


master of a veasel was 


to i 
The this may. 
to impair. ite of guests b 
ing with the be ly 
it'may be one way of domg ‘4 large ess. 
with a small tal, ‘ds ‘very few are Se 
to ventare u the hazardous 


This matter 
be reformed.— New York Courier and Inquirer. 
Satz or Norrn Goup Mins. — 


We learn from the Chocletipstle North Caro-. 
lina) Democrat that the Washin alg Law- 
son, and the Howie gold nes, in Union 
in that State, have ey been’ pur-: 
by an association of New York — 
ists, who will soon have two engines, of 100 
horserpewer, each, at work. The new com-, 

y will adopt. the title of the “‘ Union Gold 
Mining Company.” Lawson mine, since 
its first. discovery, it is said, lias produced 
$100,000; and the Howie mine has returned 
the comfortable sum of $150,000. The Gold 
Hill mine, in the same State, has yielded for 


‘| the last two weeks, aeeording to the Democrat, 


the sum of $12,000. 

Tas! Rarr THe Texan Comorano.—Liev- 
tenant Stevens has twenty-five hands at work 
making a channel aro this formidable ob- 
struction, by connecting three large and deep 
lakes war er and with parts of the river. 
This is the route by which the steamer Kate 
Ward was got out of the river, several years 
ago, and when completed; it will not only 
make a good cheanel, but also form a conside- 
rent cut-off. Atpresemt everything promises 
Ww . 


Iuuicration to. lowa.—The immigration 
into Iowa the present season is astonishing 
and unprecedented. For miles and miles, da 
after day, the prairies of Illinois are lined wi 
cattle and wagons, es on towards this 

us State. Ata point beyond Peoria, 
on month, seventeen hundred and 
forty- wagons had passed, and all for 
Iowa. Allowing five persons to a wagon, 
which is a fair average, would give 8715 souls 
to the population. 


PresipENT’s Hovse.—The President’s House 
is now completely finished, and in full order 
for the reception of visitors. The large lobby, 
or entrance hall, has been handsomely car- 
peted, and the temperature of the whole house 
rendered ble, which was not predicable 
of it on all occasions formerly. No previous 
time in its history has the Presidential man- 
sion equalled its present condition for comfort, 
taste, and style.— National Intelligencer. 


Dotiars Catna.—The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser has received a Gazette supplement to 
the China Mail of September 29, which, among 
other public documents, contains a communi- 
cation from the Imperial Commissioner, Yeh, 
Governor-General of the Twang provinces, and 
a proclamation of the local authorities of Can- 
ton, Hoo, and Le, decreeing that in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of the dollars which 
have hitherto formed the principal medium of 
trade, all dollars, whether of the new or old 
coinage, shall be allowed to circulate, among 
merchants and dealers, in one uniform mode; 
and that the treasury will in future be guided 
in the receipt of dollars by their purity, with- 
out raising any question whether they the 
“devices of eagles, horses, flowers, or plants, 
at one and the same rate as those with flowery 
millings.” This decree ently authorizes 
the receipt of United States, Mexican, Peru- 
vian and Bolivian dollars, on the same footing 
as Spanish milled dollars, subject to an allow- 
ance for difference of purity and weight, when 
ascertained. 


Onto River.—Navigation between Pittsb 
and Cincinnati is suspended in consequence 0 
the river being gorged with ice at Brown’s 
Island, at Buffington, and at a point 12 miles 
below Wheeling. In the latter gorge several 
steamboats have been stuck fast. e Missis- 
sippi River between Memphis and Cairo is also 
unusually low and unnavigable, and a number 
of boats were aground at the last dates. 


ImuicRaTION IN 1853.—The immigration at 
the port of New York, during the year, is about 
the same as in 1851. Then, it was 299,081, 
and last (1853,) it was 299,425; in 1852 
it reached the enormous figure of 310,335. The 
number of passengers who arrived from Cali- 
fornia during the twelve months ending with 
December, was 15,517. In 1852, the same 
statement showed an aggregate of 12,158—in- 
dicating an increase of 3359 for 1853, in the 
passenger lists of the steamers. 


Quite a Fortune.—Hector Jennings of San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been notified by his attorney 
in London, that he is undisputed heir to one- 
half the Jennings estate in England—about 


Scnpays The Year 1854.—In the 
1854, there will be five Sundays in each of the 
months of January, April, July, October, and 
December—making fifty-three in the year. 


Mexico.—Letters from the American Minis- 
ter, Mr. Gadsden, dated City of Mexico, De- 
cember 16, confirm the intelligence that Santa 
Anna has been — Dictator = life, ve 

wer to appoint his successor. The e 
Pathusiastically favour him, and he rules with 
undisputed sway. Our Minister is busily em- 
ployed in endeavouring to promote the in- 
terests of his country. ta Anna’s increased 
power puts a quietus upon the Garay grant. 


Sournern Mar Arrancement.—It was 
stated the last week that the mail between 
Wilmington and Charleston was hereafter to 
be carried by railroad, thereby gaining nearly 
one day. We now learn by the Wilmington 
Herald that the proposed arrangement “will 
not go into operation, in consequence of the 
South Carolina Railroad Company not being 
able to make the n arrangements for 
that purpose, at the present time. So that the 
old state of things continues, and the mail goes 
by the boats as heretofore.” 


Propuce Prosrects.—An able commercial 
writer, who is always well posted in business 
and monetary affairs, looking over the present 
condition of the money market, says there isa 

d prospect for large sales of American pro- 
uce. An entire stop to the gold export may 
be looked for in the spring, which would be 
ual to a very large importation of the metals 
which are now being absorbed so rapidly into 
the circulation of the country. 


DestrRucTION OF THE Brandywine Sprinos 
By Fire.—The large and elegant Hotel at the 
Brandywine Chalybeate Springs, near Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was consumed by fire on 
Thursday night, 29th ult., about at 8 o’clock. 
The building was four stories high, built of 
stone. The western front was 142 feet long, 
with a portico 20 feet wide and 34 feet high ; 
the southern front 125 feet long, with a porti- 
co 12 feet wide, making a promenade of 267 
feet. The cost of the building was upwards of 
$30,000. The co bath-houses, and ex- 
tensive stabling were all saved. The ip hd 
was owned by M. Newkirk, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, and partly insured. 

Outro anp Canapa.—QOhio far exceeds Ca- 
nada, in Indian corn, butter, and cheese, 

seed, wool, tobacco, beef, and pork. 

anada far exceeds Ohio in wheat, peas, rye, 

barley, oats, buckwheat, hay, hemp, and flax, 
hops, maple sugar, and potatoes. 


Sarp cut By Macuinery.—Ship tim- 
ber is now prepared by machinery. Colonel 
Hamilton of New York, has invented a steam 
saw-mill which is said to cut, with the nicest 
precision, any o of timber required for 
ship-building. The shaping of timbers into 
varied forms, (such as floor futtock, planks, 
and other pieces, ) — in building ships, 
has hitherto been performed by manual labour, 
and the process is one of great expense, for 
the obvious reason that experienced men can, 
only with extreme care, and at hi wages, 
execute the same. Mr. Hamilton’s invention, 
it is asserted, supersedes all the manual la- 
bour, and does the work more perfectly. 


Toree New Territories.—The Committee 
on Territories of the Senate will probably urge 
the organization of three more new territories, 
to be carved out of that vast prairie region 
lying between the western frontiers of Asken- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, and the 
Rocky Mountains, in one direction, and be- 
tween the 34th and the 42d parallels of north 
latitude in the other direction. These new 
territories are to be called Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Cherokee, and | will probably leave 
the northern portion of the immense region 
indicated still open to the Indians and the 
buffaloes. 


A Rico Lisrary Company.—The 
Atheneum is ry becoming one of the most 
richly endowed and splendid literary societies 
in the world. The Perkins family, one of the 
richest of “the solid men of Boston,” gave 
to this society $61,000. Other and 
liberal donations were received from different 
persons, until the society were able to erect a 


agent Of 


Library Building x aha coat of a inted Ap tolie Nuncio to the court of 
lot of ground that cost $55, of Queen I lla, and that he would soon as- 
of of In the | sume the functions of his new office. 

upper of the ing isa or 

for paintings and statuary Last edo the The ki PORTUGAL. 

compatry, in order to increase its means, issued e king Regent intends to Ap ey 
400 shares of new stock, at $300 per share. Cortes to proclaim the majority of his son, 
Eleven men immediately took each $3000 | King Pedro V. ‘It was re that the | 
worth of this new stock, and the balance has | Y°U?% king intended to make the tour of Spain 
since been all disposed of —thus raising $120,- | *4 

000 ee off some existing liabilities, and AUSTRIA. | 

form ara of a permanent fund for the Private letters from Lombardy speak in a 
benefit . tone of the state of affairs 
7 tHe Sreamsoar Law or | in thet part'of the Austrian dominions. It 
1852.—We hear that the New Jersey Central that numerous arrests have been made 


Perth y and New York, 


law for. the | 
boats, &c.. on the ground that as they are char- 
tered by the State of New Jersey to run ferry 

between — the general gov- 


those 
t must steamers as “‘ ferry 


ernment mi 
boats,” which, under the national law in ques- 
tion, are not required to be so licensed. We 


understand that the Solicitor of the Treas 


is prepaeg promo to test the soundness o 
their plea of exemption in a United States 
Washington Star. 


‘Sreawsure Winrietp Scorr.—The steam- 
ship Winfield Scott, which has been lost on 
the Pacific coast of America, was a fine ship 
of 1600 tons register, built in 1850, valued at 

000, own De i the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship ypany was fully insured in the 
New. York offices. 


Canat Expepition.—It is 
stated in the English papers, that the Darien 
Ship Canal Expedition was to sail from South- 
wo eet the 17th December. It will consist 
of Dr. Callen, the discoverer of the route, Mr. 
Grisborne, Messrs. Forde & 
Bennett, and four assistant engineers, on the 
part of the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Com- 
pany, and of Lieutenant Singer, Royal Engi- 
neers, and staff, in behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment. At Jamaica, the expedition will be 
jomed by Lieutenant Strange, United States 

avy, and the surveying party under his com- 
mand, on board the United States sloop-of-wat 
Oyane, Captain Holmes. The Cyane will be 
joined by a British man-of-war from the Ja- 
maica station, and by the French Admiral’s 
ship, with French engineer officers on board, 
from Martinique, and the squadron will then 
proceed to Caledonia Bay, on the Atlantic 
coast of Darien, where it will be reinforced b 
her Majesty’s surveying sloop Scorpion, whic 
has already sailed from England for that port, 
and the surveying parties will then cross the 
Isthmus to the river Savana, where they will 
meet boating-parties despatched from a British 
man-of-war which is to be stationed at its 
mouth, in the Gulf of San Miguel on the 
Pacific, and then commence a detailed survey 
of the route. 


Poputation or Uran Terrirory.—From the 
minutes of the Mormon General Conference, 
which was held in Great Salt Lake city, on the 
6th of October last, we learn the entire popula- 
tion of Utah Territory numbers 18,206, bein 
an increase of 6851 since the census of 1850. 
The population is thus divided: saints, 8639; 
elders, 689; high priests, 560; seventies, 1572; 
children, 5207. In addition to these, there are 
9 — all located in Great Salt Lake City, 
55 bishops, 254 priests, 95 deacons, and 
teachers. During the year subsequent to the 
6th of October, 1852, 18 of the saints had been 
excommunicated. One hundred and thirty-nine 
of the Mormon priests and elders are on mis- 
sionary expeditions in other parts and in for- 
eign countries. 


FORBIGN WS. 


FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Africa brings London papers 
to the 17th of December. 
Ex-President Martin Van Buren came pase- 
enger in the Africa. 

y this arrival we have an account of the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston from the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, the confirmation of the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish squadron at Sinope, and 
the announcement of two other battles—on 
land—in Asia, in both of which the Russians 
were victorious. One was fought at Akalsik, 
the other took place near Adrianople. It is 
said that in the former the Turks lost four 
thousand men, and in the latter forty thousand 
of their troops were routed by the Russians. 


To add tothe embarrassment, Persia has de- |. 


clared war against Turkey, instigated, no 
doubt, by Russia, and is ut to march an 
army to thé frontier. Owing to a complication 
of political difficulties, the British Minister had 
left the Court of Teheran. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The most im t item of news from Eng- 
land-is the resignation by Lord Palmerston of 
his seat in the British Cabinet. It is an- 
nounced in the London Times of the 16th ult. 
Whether it would be accepted by the Queen 
was not known, but it most rr would. 
The resignation would naturally excite much 
excitement. The London Times, however, evi- 
dently speaking with full knowledge of Lord 
Palmerston’s motives, says:—‘‘ Whatever may 
be the surprise which this announcement ma 
excite in the public mind, that surprise will 
be considered augmented when the cause 
which has induced Lord Palmerstonmto with- 
draw from the present Administration is accu- 
rately known. That cause, we may confi- 
dently state, is unconnected with the foreign 
policy of the Government, it has not arisen 
out of the difficulties of the Eastern question; 
nor is it true that differences of opinion on 
that subject have manifested themselves with 
such force as to lead to the retirement of any 
member of the Administration. The ground 
on which Lord Palmerston is said to rest his 
inability to remain in the present Cabinet, and 
to share in the responsibility of the measures 
of the approaching session, is eg and 
exclusively his decided opposition to the Reform 
Bill which has been under the direction 
of Lord John Russell, and assented to by the 
other members of the Government.”’ The Lon- 
don Times then goes on in its presumed char- 
acter of the Government organ, to state that 
Palmerston’s retirement, although occurring 
at ominous crisis, not, 
est degree, change the policy of the Govern- 
ment on the Bostern question. And when 
Parliament meets, Palmerston himself will, no 
doubt, give a full explanation of the motives 
that led him to secede at this juncture. The 
Times of December 17th says, that the Cabi- 
net would meet on that day to consider the 
steps that must be taken to supply the va- 
cancy in the ranks of the Ministry. The 
Times speaks of Lord John Russell as Lord 
Palmerston’s successor. 


FRANCE. 

A French cabinet courier left Paris on the 
15th ult., with despatches for the Ambassador 
at Constantinople. He receives orders to pro- 
ceed by the shortest route, to — the most 
rapid means of conveyance at the disposal of 
the traveller, and to rest neither night nor 
day till he arrives at his destination. It is 
scarcely n to say that the despatches 
he bears must be of the highest importance, 
and they are believed to contain instructions 
for the military ambassador at the Sublime 
Porte, suited to the exigency of the moment. 
Their purport has not transpired, but it is very 
naturally surmised that the admirals are en- 
joined to carry into execution the orders which 
they had previously received, to protect the 
Turkish fleets and the Asiatic coast from 

ession. 
accident has lately happened to the 
Emperor while hunting at Fontainbleau. The 
pers stated that his horse fell with him; 
while reports whisper that his steed received a 
ball which was intended for the heart of the 
rider, and, indeed, that the rider himself was 
slightly wounded. He was fired at three 
times, one ball passing within a few inches of 
his head, another grazing his side. The per- 
— was instantly killed, and the affair is 
us 


ITALY. 

A corréspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle supplies the following very doubtful 
intelligence:—“ At the present moment, nego- 
tiations are going on for the simultaneous 
evacuation of the Roman States, by the French 
and Austrian armies of occupation. It oom 
that a secret treaty exists, by which that 
double occupation was to last for five years. 
The five years are about to expire, and the 
Pope is anxious to rid of his former pro- 
tectors, and to trust his safety to the of 
Italian soldiers alone. With this object, the 
King of Naples is at the t moment 
organizing ® body of 20,000 men, which he 

mised the Pope during his residence at 
aeta, that he would place at his disposal. 
The whole of these troops are to adopt the 
Pontifical cockade, and to protect the Holy 
See, along with the 12,000 men whom the 
Pope has already in his service. 
SPAIN. 
_ An important Bourbon movement is going 
on in Spain, and it is said that the newly 
“fused” princes are ambitious enough to — 
for an approach to that ancient crown. , 
Soulé’s th was improving. Madrid ad- 
vices state that Archbishop Bedini, the Pope’s 
Nuncio, now in this country, has been ap 


at Brescia, and. Camo. 


‘| full of State prisoners arrived at Milan on the 


ae Ptr ‘were confined in the 
castle, but wi ea nee of much mys- 
pot ho. one was Kind wi the 
cause. The only thing ascertained was that 
the parties belong principally to the aristo- 
cracy, or to the upper commercial classes. We 
Rte in the Manifesto del Porto of Leghorn, of 
the 25th:—At eight o’clock last evening, as 


Councillor Luigi Fabbri, the gonfalonier or 
mayor of our city, was ing from the 
Communal Palace to his residence im the street 


of St. Fernando, he was treacherously stabbed 
by an unknown individual, just as he had 
reached the gate of his house. The assassin 
rapidly fled through the street Della Tezza, 
pursued by the gonfalonier, and succeeded in 
effecting his escape. The position of M. Fab- 
bri inoplrgs no uneasiness. The police are on 
the track of the assassin. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A Geneva paper mentions that on the 4th 
instant, between 10 and 11 o’clock at night, a 
shock of earthquake, sufficiently violent to 
crack the walls of several houses, occurred in 
the Val d’Illies. . The shock was repeated to- 
wards morning, the undulations of the earth 
being prolonged for some seconds, and accom- 
panied by adull, heavy noise. A similar phe- 
nomenon was Observed at Sion, in the Valai 
on the 3d inst. 


GERMANY. 


Letters from Baden show that the conflict 
between the ecclesiastics and the civil power 
is carried on with undinfinished spirit on both 
sides. A: letter from Constance, in the Bresi- 
gau, states that the parish of St. Augustin is 
in @ manner under interdict. The church is 
closed, and no kind of worship is celebrated. 
The keys of the edifice have been taken to the 
Dean of St. Stephens, and the Archbishop has 
left the parish without religious instruction. 
The Dean has buried one y on his own 
responsibility, but he has refused to marry 
two couples who presented themselves. The 
numerous sick persons in the hospital and 
elsewhere, have n left without the consola- 
tions of religion. 


DENMARK. 


We learn from Copenhagen that very con- 
siderable excitement prevails in Denmark, 
owing to the existence of Russian intrigue in 
the matter of the subject of the whole State 
legislation, by which it is thought that the im- 
portant territory of Schleswig Holstein will 
soon fall under the dominion of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 


GREECE. 


The Russian manifesto of lst November had 
caused great excitement in Athens, and in 
consequence the government of Greece had 
adopted the most stringent precautionary 
measures with regard to individuals crossing 
the frontier into the Turkish provinces. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The advices bring us rumours of disasters to 
the Turkish arms. Asis our custom, we shall 
give those only which have the semblance of 
truth, for the whole condition of the Eastern 
question is complicated enough without the 
addition of — which in themselves are in- 
consistent or the mark of improbability. 
First with reference to the affair off Sinope. 


The further details received respecti the 
naval action off Sinope, show ange | that it 
was of a most disastrous character. The Rus- 


sians are believed also to have suffered severe- 
ly, from the fact of their not having been able 
to make a single prize, being sufficient evi- 
dence of the obstinacy with which the attack 
was contested. The Russians are said to have 
lost two of their largest vessels at Sinope. The 
town was totally destroyed. Immediately on 
the announcement reaching Constantinople, a 
Divan was held, and four steam frigates from 
the British and French squadrons were dis- 

tched to the scene of action; this being the 

t occasion om which the war vessels of 
either of the allied powers have entered the 


. Black Sea. 


The other reports bearing semblance of 
truth, and referring to really new events are, 
that the Russian General Andronikoff had to- 
tally defeated the Turks in a battle at Akhal- 
zik, on the borders of Turkish Armenia. The 
Turks left four thousand dead on the field. 
This is telegraphed from Vienna, under date 
of December 15. The intelligence comes from 
the Russian side, and may, therefore, admit 
of much qualification; but the fact, that the 
Ottoman army lost the day is little doubted. 
Another despatch, from Odessa, states that the 
Russians had also gained a victory at Agur, in 
the Caucasus, and got possession of the Turk- 
ish baggage. 

Letters from the Danube, of the 6th ult., 
state that the movements of troops were, at 
date, entirely suspended. Neither battles nor 
skirmishes were going on. Three Turkish 
steamers, sent with arms and ammunition to 
the Caucasus, returned safely to Constantino- 

le on the 29th ult., having successfully per- 

ormed their mission. They had a slight en- 

ment with a Russian frigate and a brig, 

th of which had hauled off with considera- 
ble damage. 

Semlin, December 11th.—Official advices state 
that the Russians attacked the Turkish en- 
trenchments at Kalafat. 


PERSIA. 

The report that Persia had declared war 
against Turkey is repeated and seems to be gen- 
erally believed. It is also said that the British 
Minister at Teheran had in consequence broken 
off his diplomatic relations with the Persian 
Court. The London Times says that the Court 
of Teheran had more than once played the 
same , and that its phical position 

ives to Persia t facilities for distractin 

e attention of the Turks from their slanigal 


antagonist. 
SERVIA. 


When the Russian Consul in Servia reached 
Semlin, he déspatched letters to his govern- 
ment, in which he denounced Prince Alexan- 
der of Servia as a secret adherent of the 
Porte. On the 23d ult., the Elders of the 
various Servian districts met at Kruschera, and 
resolved to watch the movements of Prince 
Alexander. They went the —— of discuss- 
ing the propriety of recalling Prince Milosch 
Obrenowitsch, who, from his exile at Bucha- 
rest, has lately come to the Servian frontier. 


SYRIA. 


We learn from Syria that the land is as 
quiet as can be ee under present cir- 
cumstances. The European inhabitants have 
no cause to complain of the treatment they 
receive from the Mohammedan portion of the 

pulation. The sentiments of the people are 
avouralla to the Turkish government; and 
now the Christian population, for the most 
part, sympathize with the Turks. Most of 
the Christian districts of Lebanon have pro- 
mised to send auxiliary troops to Constanti- 
nople; and the question has already been 
directed to the Porte, whether it is inclined to 
accept the offer of the Maroni. The Druses, 
it is said, are only awaiting a steamer from 
Constantinople to carry them to the scene 
of hostilities. Their destination is to be the 

jeleb-Jakfur, near Erzeroum. The cavalry 
of the Druses, for which 12,000 horses are 
required, will proceed to the same place b 
land. One of the Emirs has received 15, 

iastres for the equipment of the above troops. 
Several hundred are also about to 
leave Syria for Constantinople. At the date 
of our intelfigence they already heard of 
the Turkish successes along the Danube. 


CHINA. 

The preceding from brought 
a meagre tel ic synopsis of the news by 
the the were from 
Canton to the 27th of October. The Overland 
Friend of China, of that date has the follow- 
ing:—From the northern provinces we are 
now some time without definite information. 
From Shanghae, news has been brought up to 
the 5th ult., at which date some fighting was 
going on between the Imperialists and the 
ties in possession of the town. From Foo- 
chow-foo advices are to the effect that the 
country people all around showed increasing 
symptoms of disaffection, and that trouble 
right be looked for at an early date. Foo- 
chow-foo, however, is peculiar ly situated, pos- 
sessing & ison of from 15,000 to 20,000 
Tartar soldiers, and with their families and 

nsioners of the Government, the whole num- 
See of Manchaus in the place cannot be less 
than 70,000. Effeminate as the soldiery are 
reported to be, there is no doubt that, as hith- 
erto, any small local outbreak could — be 

tdown. Foo-chow-foo, indeed, is likely to 

the last place south of Nankin to fall away 
from the Tartardynasty, and it is not improba- 
ble that if Hienfung is driven from Tekin, Foo- 


| 


B. Sanpears o 


chow-foo will become the seat of the Imperial | Boothed by und” prayers of 
government ; the Viceroy of the province we he bad requited or 


for powder, 
Captain Fish 
the Admiral of the Imperialist fleet, to 
Her steamship for 
© pu of procuring money and ammuni- 
Contes is qui quiet. The 
local traders appear to labour 
of some hidden ; the streets, which in 
dusersed. Indeed) iets 
it is now to 
walk from the factories to the eastern eid of 
the city without being jostled. It is gencrally 


q 
b 
c 


supposed that nothing will be done at Canton | 


news arrives of the fall of Pekin. An 
wee ae made last week to blow up the 
Bri vice consular chop at Whampoa; 4 
barrel of er being found in one of the 
ports with a in it. 
AUSTRALIA. 

The latest advices from Sydney are to the 
17th of September. _ The new Constitution, as 
proposed by the British Government, had been 
considered by the Legislative Council, and or 
dered to a second reeling by a vote of 34 to 8. 
The pastoral districts were in a highly satis- 
factory condition. So also the mineral. At 
Melbourne; nearly thirty merchant ships were 
lying idle with their topmasts struck for want 
of seamen, and this too notwithstanding that 
the wages were from ten to twelve pounds per 
month. The diggings were healthy, and the 
diggers were adopting more scientific modes 
ow ew with the object of extracting 

e gold. 

It has been stated before that there was con 
siderable dissatisfaction amongst the miners 
of Australia. According to an article in the 
London Times, the crisis seems already to have 
been reached. Immediately after the discovery 
of the gold mines, the home government im- 

a license fee, amounting to thirty shil- 
fens ($7.50) a month, for the privilege of dig- 


ging gold. The miners submitted and paid— 
ut not very willimgly. Recently, in Port 
Philip, the 


Governor announced his in- 
tention of jag the fee. The miners re- 
fused to pay it—formed associations to protect 
each other in that refusal—resisted the au- 
thorities sent to collect it—and finally demand- 
ed the reduction of the fee to ten shillings— 
one-third of what it had previously been. Af- 
ter an ineffectual struggle, the Governor re- 
commended to the Legislature the entire abo- 
lition of the tax; and there seems to be little 
— that this advice will eventually be fol- 
owed, 

“Thus,” says the London Times, “the Go- 
vernment of Victoria is humbled in the dust 
before a victorious mob; and the institutions 
still left to the Colony exist avowedly upon 
sufferance.” The rebellion thus far is confined, 
it is true, to a single class, in a single colony 
—but the example has been set, — it is con- 
tagious. The people have becomeenlightened, 
as the Times again says, “‘as to the secret of 
their own strength, and also as to the weak- 
ness of the body which professed to control- 
them.” The rest will follow in due time, as a 
matter of course. 


MARRIBD 


On Wednesday, 28th ult., by the Rev. Samuel F. 
Porter, Mr. Jons Hawp of Kingwood, to Miss 
Mary Ritrrensovse of Alexandria, New Jersey. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Morris, the Rev. 
T. B. Wrsom of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Baltimore. 


In Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., by 
the Rev. George Elliott, Mr. Jonw PeicuTa. to 
Miss Marnoarer N. 

On Wednesday, 2ist ult., by the Rev. B. G. Mc- 
Phail, Mr. Eowaro W. Srevewson to Miss Sanan 
M. Corrincuanm, all of Worcester county, Mary- 
land. On Thursday, 22d ult., by the same, Mr. 
T. Heaan to Miss Annis F. Henperson, 
both of Newtown, Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


On the 28th ult., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, Mr, 
Josern Tuompsow to Miss Maatua Ame ia B., 
daughter of the late Josseen Wanortn, all of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, Mr. 
Joseru S. Mooreneap to Miss Lorrie S.Gareoory, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst., b 
Clarke, Mr. Geonors G. 
L. Wornrett, daughter of J. J. Worrell, Esq., all 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. R. Owen, Mr. 
Yexet to Miss Amanpa Srareres, daugh- 
ter of Peter Streeper, Esq., of Roxborough, Pean- 
sylvania. 

On Thursday, 29th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Potts, in 
the Presbyterian church on University New 
York, Mr. Groner Hammonp of Boston, to Miss 
Conne.ia, daughter of the late Jonn C. Jounson of 
the city of New York. 

On the 20th ult., near Reaville, —— Rev. B. 
Carrell, Mr. Jonsson to Miss Mary Catua- 
rine, eldest daughter of Mr. Grpron Quick, Esq. 
On the 2ist ult., by the same, Mr. James Dears to 
Miss Ann Aproar, all of Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Edwin Emerson, 
James Beatry, -» to Miss Saran Bett Da- 
visom, both of Antrim township, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. W. S. Morrison, 
Mr. Jonn B. Foote of Wells Valley, to Miss 
Mary E. Harper of Little Aughwick Valley, Hun- 
tingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 2d inst, by the Rev. Dr. James Clark, 
George A. Frick, » to Miss Roserra H. 
Garer, daughter of Dr. Joseph F. Grier, all of 
Lewisburg, 

In Bethany, New York, on the 8th ult., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. James Stewart to Miss 
Mary Noararon. Also, on the 28th ult., by the 
same, Mr. Sumner M. Lawrence to Mrs. Assy J. 
Noaton, daughter of Jonn Lanuxin, Esq. 


On Monday evening, 2d inst., at the house of the 
bride’s brother, James Moore, Esq., by the Rev. 
John B. Finley, Ph. D., Benuan, 
Esq. to Miss Many Moore, all of Williamsburgh, 
New York. 


On the 6th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Grier, Mr. 
Cuarstopner B. Krssex to Miss Lea Gres, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Gies, all of Clinton county, Penn- 
sylvania. Also, on the 8th ult., by the same, Mr. 
Micuaet Crain Provts, son of Mr. John Pfouts, 
to Mies Resecca McMurry, daughter of Mr. James 
McMurry, lately deceased, all of Jersey Shore, Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania. Also, on the 2 
ult., by the same, Dr. Envin V. Hamer of Ti 
county, to Miss Sanam B. Maarten, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Marten of Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the evening of the same day, by the same, 
Mr. Joun Crosier to Miss Ann Covert, 
all of Lycoming county, Pennsylvnia. 


the Rev. Henry Steele 
to Mies 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., AGNES 
PREVOST, in her 18th month, only child of JOHN 
and MATILDA P. McARTHUR. 


Died, in New York, on the 19th ult., JOHN POR- 
TER, aged } year and 15 days; and on the 25th 
ult., WILLIAM ALEXANDER, aged 4 years, 
children of JOHN and MARY ANN MOORHEAD. 


Died, on the 18th ult., at the residence of his fa- 
ther, in Chester county, a, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, ANDREW B. CULTON. 
His illness was very protracted and painful; but no 
one ever heard a complaint escape his lips. He 
not only bore all without a murmur, but with fre- 
quent expressions of thankfulness to God for his 
mercies. He was deeply affected by the kind at- 
tentions of his family and friends, and ey 
by the grace of God in Christ. His walk throug 
life was exemplary. The evening of his days was 
much given to reflection, reading, and prayer. 
Among his last and strongest regrets was, that he 
had not made a profession of religion. His death 
was calm and peaceful. When asked, the evening 
of his death, are rb ow: afraid to die? he replied, Not 
in the least. And when asked, On what do you re- 
ly? he answered, On Christ alone. His death is a 
sad stroke to his family and wide circle of friends; 
but hope lights up the valley of death. We may 
meet again. R. 

Died, in Kingston, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday the 22d ult., ZIBA HOYT, Esq., in 
the 66th year of his age. Mr. Hoyt made a profes- 
sion of his faith in connection with the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Kingston about twelve years since; 
having been deterred for some years from coming 
to the Lord’s table by a distrustful timidity, after 
his friends thought it his duty to come. He was 
soon after ordained a ruling elder, and continued 
until his death one of the main props of a small 
and struggling church. He was unaffectedly mod- 
est and usassuming, intelligently and ardently at- 
tached to the faith and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, and firm and decided in the discharge 
of his duty. No man possessed more of the con- 
fidence and affection of the community where he 
always lived and died. The writer has known 
no one to whom the words of our blessed Lord 
addressed to Nathaniel seemed more applicable, 
‘* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile.”? His illness was protracted, bat his faith in 
the grace of the divine Redeemer was childlike. He 
literally ** fell asleep in Jesus.”’ H. 

Died, at Newtown, Bucks county, Cuanagnaae 
on the 20th ult., ANTHONY W. SLACK. Mr. 
Slack was a member of the Tenth Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia. Having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a thorough religious training, his Chris- 
tian character was of that sound and wholesome 
type which is ae seen except in the case of 
those who have “‘known the Holy Scriptures’ 
from their youth. His piety was neither a senti- 
ment nor a passion; but a vital principle control- 
ling all his powers, shaping his plans, and pervad- 
ing his entire life. He combined geauine humility 
‘with inflexible decision. Cordially attached to the 
doctrines of the gospel, he “‘ showed his faith by 
his works.” He was a candid, sincere, opright 
man; honest in his opinions, true to his iples, 
an Israelite without guile. He was a most exem- 
plary son and brother. He manifested a lively in- 
terest in every thing pértaining to the interests of 
religion, and was an efficient teacher ia 2 mission- 


ary Sabbath-school of the Church to which he be- 
longed. Attacked by a hemorrhage of the lunge & 
death, a kind Providence con- 
to “die among his kia- 


fortnight before his 
ducted him to his home, 


ence—eurrounded by an attached circle of Christian 
relatives, and sustained by the presence of hie 8a- 


.| viewr, he awaited death with & holy confidence and 


Jesus.” The 
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BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
the 9th inst., at four o’clock, P.M., atthe Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mrrcwene, Recording Secretary. 


UNION PRAYER MEETING.—By appointment 
of the Nar of Philadelphia, there will be « 
Union Meeting of the churches in the city of Phila- 
delphia, for prayer and exhortation, on Wednesday 
evening next, 1ith inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Seveath near 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

7 Pastors are requested to announce this meet- 
ing from the pulpit next Sunday, and invite their 
congregations to attend. 


BETHANY PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. — 
The inauguration of the Rev. Hallock Armstrong 
as Principal of the Presbyterial Academy at Beth- 
any, New York, will take place on the 17th inst., 
(Tuesday,) at hal@past six o’clock, P. M., in the 
Presbyterian church. There will be an address by 
the Rev. Mr. Hodgkin of Tonawanda, and also b 
Mr. Armstrong. Friends from abroad are iavi 
to attend. Gronor W. Lanz, 

Chairman of 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN.—A series of Ser- 
mons to the Young Men of the District of Spring 
Garden, and adjoining districts of Philadelphia, 
will be delivered on successive Sabbath scone 
in the North Presbyterian Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway is pastor, on Sixth above 
Green street, Philadelphia, commencing to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 8th instant, when Rev. Dr. 
If. A. Boardman will deliver the opening discourse, 
at half-past seven o’clock. 

The Rev. Dra, Boardman, J. Addison Alexander, 
Murray, Leyburn, Hope, and McDowell, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Shields, Henry Steele Clarke, Wads- 
worth, and others, have consented to deliver dis- 
courses in the segies. Young men are affectionately 
invited to attend, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The undersigned de- 
sires to tender his grateful thanks to the Second 
Presbyterian church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for 
constituting him an honorary member of the Board 
of Missions of the General Assembly, by the con- 
tribution of fifty dollars. May the God of missions 
abundantly bless them, by applying their contribu- 
tions in sending the gospel of peace to those who 
are destitute, and directing them in the way te 
Mount Zion. Ropers CLaRx. 
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PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The next stated meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Buffalo City will be held at Tonawanda, 
on the second Tuesday (10th) of January, 18954, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

James Reminoton, Stated Clerk. 


The annual meeting of the Ereshy- 
tery of Albany will be opened with a sermon in t 
Second Presbyterian church in the city of Albany, 
at seven o’clock, P.M., on Tuesday, Tene 10th, 
1854. Joun Crancy, Stated Clerk. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Law and the Testi- 
mony. by the author of the ‘* Wide, Wide 
World” and ‘¢ Queechy ;’? one large 8vo volume, 840 
es; halfcalf $4, in cloth $3. 
ott’s on the In 5 vol- 
umes, quarto, large type, printed on white r, 
and neatly bound in Gale thoes binding, 912.50; 
half calf, $15. 

The Powers of the World, and the Church’s Stew- 
ardship as invesled with Them. By George B. 
Cheever, D.D. 12mo; $1. 

An ition of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Matthew Henry. 6 vols. 8vo; elegant edition 
on Butler’s fine paper, neatly bound in half-calf, 
$16; plain edition, sheep, $10. 

The Self-Explanatory Bible; the Holy Bible, the 
authorized version, with the parallel 
length. Halfcalf, $4.50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $6. 

Scotia’s Bards; illustrated with more than 50 
elegant engravings, pe with the letter-press in 
the highest style of the art, frontispiece and vig- 
nette by Ritchie. Cloth $3, full gilt $4, Turkey 
morocco $6.50. 

The Waldenses. Sketches of the Evangelical 
Christians of the Valley of Piedmont. With aumer- 
ous illustrations. Richly bound. 

Gray’s Elegy and other Poems. Illustrated by Gil- 
ao Cloth @1, full gilt $1.60, Turkey morocco 


Pool’s Annotations on the Holy Bible. 3 vols., 


half-calf, $12. 

The Suferings and Glories of Messiah. By Johan 
Brown, D.D. Svo, $1.50. 

History of the Westminster Assemb/y of Divines. 
by W. M. Hetheringtoo, D.D. 12mo, 75 cts. 

This book contains the history of one of the most 
important religious bodies that ever convened. It 
evinces not pons great research, but accurate dis- 
crimination, a comprehensive view of the ex- 
isting religious state things at that period.— 
Recorder 


Waters from the Wellspring. By the Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth. 16mo, 60 cts. 

Richly devotional and experimental. — Inéelli 
gencer. 


Abbeokuta; or, Sunrise within the Tropics. An 
Outline of the 


Origin and ress of the. Yozuba 
Mission. By Mise Tucker. 16mo, 75 cts. 
Galatians. By Joha Brown, D.D. 
vo, $2. 


Christian Progress. A Sequel to the Anzious 
Inguirer. By John Angell James. 18mo, 30 cents. 
ionary of Kilmany, being a Memoir of Alez- 

ander Paterson. 16mo, 60 cents. 

It will find thousands of interested and profited 
readers. The subject of it, although of humble 
origin, was a bosom-friend of the great Chalmers, 
by whose ministry, soon after he began to preach 
the true gospel of salvation, he was brought to a 
knowledge of the truth. Dr. Chalmers said of him 
«His labours have been more blest than those of 


any man I koow.”’ 
For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN 
144 Chestnut street, Philade 
jan 7—3t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The Presbyte- 
rian Magazine has now entered apon a fourth 
volume. The same genera! plan will be adhered to, 
although there will be a sincere aim to make im- 
nts. The editor has promise of more aid 
than he has hitherto received from contributors ; 
and he intends to select, from Foreign Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazines, some of the best articles on to- 
pics interesting to the American public. A number 
of short articles will be inserted, in order to main- 
tain variety. The number of engravings for 1854 
will be at least six, including portraits of Drs. R. J. 

Breckinridge, Cuyler, Elliott, Hodge, and Balch. 
Teams—One Dollar a year, payable always in 

advance. 
Address (post-paid) 
PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
jan 7--3t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ware FOR SALE.—Pzw No. 10, in the Middle 
Aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. For terms apply at the office of the Pra- 
= Chestout street, Philadelphia. 

an 7—2t 
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rich 


BRIDGED.—Revised by Professor 
—‘* It is acknowledged, both ia thie country 

and in America, to be the most copious and most 
excellent at in circulation.» —Zditor Lon- 

** Will not the enlightened and liberal, ia our 
with a comm as 40 volume 
libraries? Language, aod the lang 
the gospel are to do: 

better uncers soun would more 

tessively prevail.”—Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. 

<< It is a model of copiousness and and 
its great accuracy ia the deGnitioa a derivation of 
words, gives it a9 authority that no other work bra 
the subject possesses, It is co cited and! 
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ipateds | ‘to: grant their. certificate, he shall be ‘at -lib- om the 
ritee:.0f 1 tad of the Pr erty within one month to apply for sdmis- 
a ¥ +he. Roman sion ‘by petition in writing to the J the owners, and the vessel was consequently 
| Jatho lia on; and) het ‘however,| which application shall heard in lisble for any agreement the might Emperor. At Amoy, fighting between the | | 
a7 de ‘| jeant’s-ian-hall by not less thanthree of the | °Dtt imto in regard to the vessel under Imperialists and the rebels was still going on 
them, 4ha erent. by | command. The owners were compelled to pay’ when H. M. sloop Rapid left on the 2d ult. 
halie fully com- | Judges. Only three appeals have been large damages to the passengers. 
meaning and beauty.— | taken during the whole seventeen years since 
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lisposed;.t0 do algo, been the 
menus ing P the: habiti of syste- 
ruling: elders, surely, should think of these 
| burch, or. what .amounts to the 
thitiz; neglect to make arrangements. for 
thew a. whole 
/the: habitual negléct of 
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ITEMS 
Woking Mas’s Lrszaky:—A working 
man’s library has been. established at Prea-. 
fot, near Liverpool, chiefly set-on foot by the 
Other 3u ir 
Empme.—A letter was 
“from Colonel Rawlinson, at the last 
founded about, 1250 B.C. e Assyrian | 
. empiré must now .be considered compara- 
iyely modern, and any real antiquity must Se 
ought, for in the ante-Assyrian period, 
cmames of. three, more Assyrian kings 
hiave ‘been discovered, which must be inter- 
posed’ between lath ‘Pileser and the 
; ] 
| not ‘yet- be as: complete, and he 
es or ‘more = 
tk m the” tablets 
made- outs, list of 
if some 300 or 400 monograms, with their ex- 
| 
0m the.-difference of im the 
generation, which, he considered, ‘betokened 
ath preset Published at Springfield, Mass., 
existenes* even its own capital: Re eon- G. & C. MERRIAM, 
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duty. 


Working Man’s Lrsrany.—A working 


man’s library has been established at Pres-. 
‘| —to which the grandest celebrities of the 


‘Toe letter was 
fead “ftom Colonel Rawlinson, at the last 
ing.of the Royal Asiatic Society, de- 

ling his: im the work of collecting 
and interpreting the ian inscriptions. 
He considers it. now to be pretty 


empiré must now be considered compara- 
tiyely modern, and any real antiquity must 
for in the ante-Assyrian period, 
é-names of three, more Assyrian kings 
have ‘been discovered, which must be inter- 
lath Pileser and the 
but the list can- 
complete, and he 
fears that the obscurity in ‘which the gene- 
is involved cannot be cleared up until 
a complete tablet of es or more 
britks' dre discovered. From the’ tablets 
inittions; Hut he feels quite 
von immensity of the work, as the num- 
ber of ideographs and compound signs 
all belief. In one 
a regular catalogue of all the 0 
syria and Babylonia, and of the temples and 
cities in which they were worshipped. This 
list, although only a fragment, contains 
nearly 500 names. Mr. Hormugd Rassam 
was ‘to work with 100 men at Kileh Sher- 
gat during the whole of November. Colonel 
wlinson mentions the discovery of a third 
obelisk at Nineveh. The historical part of 
this obelisk is very interesting, as it com- 
memorates the exploits of a naval expedi- 
tion in the Mediterranean, which set out 
from Aradus in thirty-four Pheenician ves- 
sels, and advanced as far as the i 

Tae Great Watt or 
ous CALCULATION.—In a lecture on China, 
which he delivered at Bolton the other day, 
Dr. Bowring said it had been calculated, 
that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry 
of Great Britain were gathered together, 
they would not be able to furnish materials 
enough for the wall of China; and that all 
the buildings in London put together would 
not make the towers and turrets which 
adorn it. 

Tat New Enarisn 1n Paris. 
— Her Majesty has contributed $500 to the 
building of the new church for the accom- 
modation of the British residents in Paris. 


PrizE For CurE FoR CHOLERA.—The 
Paris Institute has been authorized to re- 
ceive a legacy of 100,000 francs bequeathed 
by M. Bréaut as a prize for the discovery of 
a cure for cholera. Till the cure be found, 
the interest of the money is to be given each 
year to him who has done most in combat- 
mg the disease. 

Scusims In THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT 
Van Dreman’s Lanp.—A large meeting 
has taken place at Hobart’s Town, of the 
«¢‘ Evangelical” section of the Church of 
England, at which resolutions were passed 
condemnatory of the — of the 


Bishop and the High Church party in the 
Herald. . 


Force . 
4eetotalers of Carlshaum, in South Sweden, 


have been making a rather ominous physi- 
eal-force’ demonstration. Having marched 
in immense crowds to the distilleries, they 
“extinguished the fires in the boiling-rooms, 
‘and demanded that no more corn and 

‘toes shall be converted into “hell broth” 
¢as they call brandy) while the famine lasts. 
(CarprnaL WISEMAN ON PROTESTANT- 
IsM IN ENGLAND.—Rome, November 28.— 
The last three Sundays here have had 
‘each its own attractions, the two former 
in the shape of the beatification of two 
saints, and the latter (after the ascent 
of'a balloon, which attracted an immense 
serowd of all classes of Romans), a ser- 
'mon preached by Cardinal Wiseman, in the 
«hurch of St. Andrea delle Fratte, near 


the Propaganda. eg A other topics, his 
“@minence con 


ulated 


e Roman Catho- 
-lics on the ms among the various Dis- 
senting bodies in England, and especial! 
‘on the difference of opi — the Ch 
oof land on the subject of baptismal re- 
pe which, he considered, ‘betokened 


ph of that Establishment 
"adding, that more converts had been made 


land 


during the last ten years than jn 80() pre- 
viously. He then ¢ |-on its immuta- 
obility, apd. the delight he ex on 


opeturning ‘to: Rome’ after an absence of ten 
ears, durmg which time the whole world 
been shaken ‘revolutions, but ‘with- 
ere; fors the presence oF a 
welch Pio Nono ‘would 
bly ,have. remained: . the of »the 
les, and. to whose bayonets the 
- Roman olic religion owes its t 
existenee* even im its own capital: . He eon- 
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‘| includes the names of all that is most re- 


well estab- 


VENTION.—A State Temperance Convention 
Will tbe Pétihsylvania, 


in. 
‘at the crucifixion! But for, the yearly edi- 
Of the’ faithful ‘are ‘shawn a locket, 
of hair,'a  picde of the true 
thd ‘girdle of Christ, the cord 
hich Bott ‘that smote him, a true 
and the sponge which 
wat yar; with some mis- 
sich, bow of Simeon’s’ 
arm whi . the fant Jesus, some of. 
the" “and "bores Of St. Stephon, a 
‘spécimen of thé manns which fed the people 
in the wilderness, and ‘certain nents of 


ears égo, the number of pilgrims was no 


the + coat of Treves, which is declared 


ment some years ago, is again coming before 
having declared 


to. some revelations 


individual, whose adventures and fate ex- 
Gited.so universal an interest. 
Brenon Exrravacance.—A Paris le 
ter says that at a dinner given a few days 
since, one of the rich financiers of Paris, 
en forks.and spoons were used, with the 
arms of the family in enamel upon them, 
while ‘the plates and dishes df the same 
metal had the arms ‘set in the centre, in a 
mosaic of precious stones. 
. A New Orper or CHIVALRY.—A new 
order. of chivalry has been established be- 
yond.the Rhine. The King of Bavaria, on 
the occasion of his last birthday, founded a 
new order—an order of intellectual chivalry 


Fatherland, authors, artists, men of science 
and musicians—all who arts of 
peace, who beautify life and ennoble society 

are to become associated. Already a selec- 
tion of the Forty has been made, and the list 


nowned in German literature and culture. 
The order is entitled, the Order of Maxi- 
milian the Second. The members of it bear 
the title of chevaliers or knights. The de- 
coration is composed of a cross in gold, en- 
amelled in dark blue, with a white edge. 
It is surrounded by a garland of laurel and 
oak, and surmounted by a royal crown at 
each of the corners. 


GENERAL 


SMALL PLANETS.—La Verrier, the astro- 
nomer, in a paper which he recently read 
before the Paris Academy Sciences, 
gests that we may _— e discovery of a 
prodigious number of small planets. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEMPERANCE Con- 


on the 27th and 28th of January. Every 
county in the State will be represented. 
Deatu.—The death is announced in 
England of James Richard Dacres, Vice- 
Admiral of the Red. Admiral Dacres com- 
manded the British frigate Guerriere, which 
Captain Hull took with the American 
frigate Constitution, in the first naval en- 
gagement in 1812. 
THe Prano AND ELEcTRICITY.—We 
see that it is proposed to apply the electric 
telegraph to the piano, so that Listz for in- 
stance, may sit in his parlour in Paris, and 
laying on his electric piano, communicate 
“ wires, at once, with corresponding in- 
struments at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid and 
Rome, or, going further even, might extend 
the same on to St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople. A submarine telegraph is 
all that is necessary to put us in the musical 
eategory of Monsieur Listz. 


Eprrors oF THE British REviews.— 
Itis said that the present editor of the Ldin- 
burgh Review is Pretec George Cornwall 
Lewis, late M. P., and Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury, and author of several 
works on political economy. The present 
editor of the North British Review is Pro- 
fessor Fraser. The Westminster Review is 
under the direction of several editors, male 
and female, with John Chapman, the infidel 
bookseller in London, at its head, both as 
editor and publisher. Blackwood is con- 
ducted by Professor Aytoun, son-in-law of 
Professor Wilson. And the London Quar- 
terly, so long under the management of 
Lockhart, who has resigned his post on 
account of ill health, is now under the 
editorial supervision of the Rev. Whitwell 
Erwin, of Boston, who has been a contribu- 
tor to the Review for some time past. 


Mount VERNON.—The Governor of Vir- 
inia, in his recent annual m to the 
of the State, thee pur- 
chase of Mount: Vernon by that common- 
wealth. In the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, on the 17th ult., the subject was re- 
erred to a ial committee, who were 
directed to inquire into the expediency of 


purchasing the estate, the price and terms, 
and what disposition shall be maae of it, if 
it should be purchased. 


Cxgnsus or Great Brirain.—The cen- 
sus of Great Britain, taken in the year 
1851, shows the following result : 

Males Females Total 


England, 8,281,734 8,640,154 16,921 ,888 
Scotland, 1,375,479 1,513,263 2,888,742 
Wales, 409,491 596,230 1,005,721 
Islands, 66,854 76,272 143,126 
Army, navy, and 
mer. sefvi’e, 162.490 — 
Total, 10,386,048 10,735,917 21,121,967 


Lonpon Times.—M. Texier, in a book 
on England, speaking of the London Times, 
states that one of the staff of that journal, 
who “was devoted to the study of sewer- 

;’ enjoyed a yearly income of £3550 
while dawdling ugh the cities of the 
continent on a tour of inspection during two 
years, but in all that time he did not write 
a single word for the paper. One day the 
question of dust-heaps, and salubrity in 
general came before the House of Commons, 
when he at once laid pen to paper, and in a 
series of twenty powerful leaders, so simpli- 

the science of the matter, that at once 
the public and their representatives were 
forced, as it were, into the proper course. 


_ ADMISSION OF ATToRNEYs IN ENGLAND. 
-—A recent number of the London News 
says that it is upward of seventeen years 
since the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission on the roll of attorneys and solici- 
tors was instituted. Nearly 400 on the 
rernse are examined yearly, making in all 
about 5000 candidates who have been ex- 
amined. The whole number of attorneys in 
England and Wales is about 10,000. The 
number during the last ten ee has but 
slightly increased ; during the last two years 
it has somewhat decreased. By the rules 
and orders of the superior courts of law and 
case any candidate shal) be dis- 


cashie 


.| between pride and 


| doned fe 


Bor 


by not less than three of the 


Only three appeals have been 
; during the whole seventeen years since 


Norra Americam Review.—The North 
American Review has Fg the hands 
of Crosby & Nichola, of ston, who have 
ed Professor Bowen, who had nearly 
run the work into the | , and engaged 
Dr. Peabody ‘to be its editor. | 
Poor or New York.—There are 
six thousand people ‘'subsisted upon the 
mass of 


public’ charities of thé’ city of New York, 
says the New York Herall-—the mass of 


these poor creatures being 


rs, young children; old 
these, there are at least ten thousand 
moré, victims of wretched- 
ness, who are entirel ent upon pri- 
vate charity benevolent societies. ‘That 
is to say, there are in this rich and thriving 
city of merchant princes, with their strects 
of splendid warehouses and their avenues 
of brown stone and marble palaces extend- 
ing for miles—there are here among us 


twenty thousand esapported by charity, 
who, elsewhere, might now, toa great ex- 
tent, be su ing themselves. We say 


nothing of the thousands of both sexes who, 
ide want, are starving by 
slow in unventilated garrets and 
mephitic cellars; we say nothing of these, 
and nothing of the twenty thousand aban- 


porium. 
FRANKLIN’s Brratapay.—The members 
of the Printers’ craft everywhere seém mak- 


ing wiusual tions for celebrating the 
148th of Franklin’s birthday, 
on the 17th of January next. 


or tae Rev. Lewis Weitv.— 
The Rev. Mr. Weld, Principal of the Ame- 
rican Asylum, at Hartford, died at his resi- 
dence in that “ge the evening of the 30th 
of December. He had recently visited Eu- 
rope for his health, but without avail. His 
services were valuable to the Institution 
over which he has presided since the death 
of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet. 


Sians or THE Times.—At Exeter Hall, 
London, the Rev Dr. Cumming lately lec- 
tured on the “Signs of the Times.” He 
said that the Prophet Daniel had prophesied 
2300 years would be the duration of the 
Mohammedan power, but it did not follow 
that Russia would plant the cross on St. 
Sophia. On the contrary, he thought that 
the 12,000,000 of Mohammedans might 
become. Christians. The events of the 
year 1848 had been clearly alluded to in 

rophesy, and hecalculated that 1864 would 

ring about the fulfilment of the apocalyptic 

rophecies, and the commencement of a 
tter age. 

proposition has been 
started in New York, to alter the mode now 
adopted by physicians in making their 
charges. It is that they abandon the credit 
system entirely, and require payment for 
each visit at the time itis made. The idea 
deserves consideration, especially by the 
members of the medical profession them- 
selves. Physicians are not paid as they 
ought to be, and we hope they will begin 
the cash system at once. 


_ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Beprni Rior Crncinnati1.—All the 
Germans who were arrested for the Bedini riot 
at Cincinnati, have been acquitted, the prose- 
cution being unable to make out their case. 
Public sympathy is now with the Germans, 
and the ice are denounced in unmeasured 
terms. m the evidence at the trial it is 
considered by many that the conduct of the po- 
lice was outrageous and unjustifiable. 

Sickness or Wittram M. Hatsrep, Ese.— 
William M, Halsted, Esq., a well-known mer- 
chant of this city, says the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, is now lying very ill, having 
been prostrated by paralysis in his left side. 
This event was announced on Sunday last b 
the Rev. Dr. Potts, in whose church Mr. Hal- 
sted is an office-bearer, and well known for his 
many acts of benevolence. 


Wasuinoton Irvinc.—Washington Irving, 
who has returned to his seat on the Hudson, 
in excellent health, after spending the summer 
and autumn with his friend, John P. Kennedy, 
in Maryland, is preparing for immediate pu 
lication the concluding volumes (the 16th and 
rhs gs the revised and uniform edition of his 
works. 


Sreampoat Accipents.—lIt is said that dur- 
ing the year 1853 there have been 31 steam- 
boat accideuts in the United States, whereb 
319 rsons have been killed, and 15 
wounded. 


Tue Po.ice or New Yorx.—The newly 
adopted rules and regulations of the Police of 
New York, the Journal of Commerce says, are 
having a salutary effect, and the Police orga- 
nization is now in a state of discipline and 
efficiency never before attained. is is at- 
tributable in part to that provision which se- 
cures the possession of office during a good 
behaviour. It is noticed that a far better class 
of men compose the force than formerly, as 
the qualifications required respecting intelli- 

ence, morality, and physical condition, render 

e appointment of bad men almost impossible. 
This system, in contrast with the former cor- 
rupt practice of granting appointments as a 
reward for political services, is an improve- 
ment that cannot be too highly appreciated. 


To Prevent Ice Forminc.—Mr. E. Meriam, 
of New York, says that the difficulty in using 
leather hose for extinguishing durin 
severely cold weather, “‘may be remedied, i 
the fire department will provide barrels of 
brine. The water must fully saturated 
with common salt, fill the hose with this brine, 
and they can be handled in the severest cold. 
Pumps when frozen up may be thawed out b 
the use of strong cold brine. Side-walks an 


doorsteps nay kept free from ice by the 

same means.’ 
Awrvt Sarpwrecx.—The ship Staf- 
or Boston, was 


fordshire, from Live l, 
wrecked off Ca Sable, on Friday last, the 
30th ult. The first and second mates, also 17 
sailors, reached Cape Sable, and the third 
mate and 130 others, were picked up and 
landed at Shelburne. The remainder of those 
on board, one hun and seventy-seven, 
perished with the wreck. 


Morra.ity or THE Year.—The whole num- 
ber of deaths in the city of New York, in the 
year 1853, was 21,897. 


A Hate Tree.—Captain Solomon Marsh 
of Litchfield, Massachusetts, had on his pre- 
mises an apple tree which measures 14 feet 
around the trunk, and yielded the past season 
20 bushels of good fruit. Previous to 1835, it 

ielded about one hundred bushels per year! 

he tree was brought from Hartford by the 
first settlers of Litchfield, and has borne deli- 
cious fruit one hundred and thirty years. So 
says the Litchfield Republican. 

New Year’s Girr.—The friends of the Rev. 
Mr. Sunderland, the pastor of the Four-and- 
a-half Street Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton City, presented him, as a New Year’s pre- 
sent, with a policy of life insurance for 


Sxow Sroru.—On Thursday, the 29th ult., 
a snow storm prevailed generally throughout 
the country. We hear of it north, south, east, 
and west, at Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Detroit. Great d was done to 
the railroads and shipping about Boston by 
the storm. Vessels were driven from their 
moorings, and the railroads were impassably 
obstructed by snow. Hundreds of workmen, 
with locomotives were employed in clearing 
the track. There was an additional fall of snow 
on Saturday night, the 31st ult., which renew- 
ed these obstructions. 


Important Lecat Decision.—Judge Kane 
delivered an opinion in the United States Dis- 
trict Cour+“in Philadelphia, on the 30th ult. 
which @ill prove of some importance to owners 
of vessels bringing emigrant gers to this 
country. The facts of the case on which the 
decision is given are simply as follows:—A 
ship bound from Cork, Ireland, to Philadelphia, 
took on board a number of es passen- 

, with the stipulation that on the arrival of 
the. vessel at the latter port they should be 
forwarded to New York free of expense. 
When the vessel arrived the owners refused to 
comply with the stipulations, alleging that the 
captain had no authority to enter into such 
arrangement. The vessel was subsequently 
libelled by the British Consul, in of 


equity, in 
satisfied with the refusal of the examiners 


the passengers, and the Judge held that the 


helpless pau- 
e, 


vm in that State, have lately been 
by an association of New York 


es of this great commercial em- 


the owners, and the vessel was conseq 
liable for any agreement the ca 
enter into in regard to the vessel under 
command. The owners were compelled to pay 
large damages to the passengers. 
Conrzcriongr’s Frencu.—There is scarcely 


| a tavern in the country that makes any 


pre- 

tensions to lity, which does not do up» 
be French, but of which it can j 
it vohject this ma 
to impair the appetite of guests b Cinguat 
ing them with tae be ly 


t may be one way of a hk 

with a small capital, ds ‘very few ate wil 
to venture upon the hazardous experiment 
demanding the waiter the unpronounce- 


able and mdigestible tiona served 
in Confectioner’s French. This should 
be reformed.— New York Courier and Inquirer. 


or Norrn Caroxina Minzgs. — 
We learn from the 
lina) Democrat that the Washington, the Law- 
son, and the Howie gold mines, in Union 


ital- 
ists, who will soon have two i of 100 
horserpewer each, at work. @ new com- 

y will adopt. the title of the “‘ Union Gold 
ining Company.” The Lawson mine, since 
its first. discovery, it is said, has produced 
$100,000; and the Howie mine has returned 
the comfortable sum of $150,000. The Gold 
Hill mine, in the same State, has yielded for 
the last two weeks, aeeording to the Democrat, 
the sum of $12,000. 

Tue! Rarr 1x rae Texan Cororavo.—Lieu- 
tenant Stevens has twenty-five hands at work 
making a channel around this formidable ob- 
struction, by connecting three large and deep 
lakes together and with parts of the river. 
This is the route by which the steamer Kate 
Ward was got out of the river, several years 
ago, and when completed; it will not only 
make a good channel, but also form a conside- 


eine cut-off, Atpresent everything promises | j 


Iuuicration to. lowa.—The immigration 
into Iowa the present season is astonishing 
and unprecedented. For miles and miles, da 
after day, the prairies of Illinois are lined wi 
cattle and wagons, _—s on towards this 
State. Ata point beyond Peoria, 

uring a single month, seventeen hundred and 
forty- wagons had passed, and all for 
Iowa. Allowing five persons to a wagon, 
which is a fair average, would give 8715 souls 
to the population. 


PresipENnt’s Housz.—The President’s House 
is now completely finished, and in full order 
for the reception of visitors. The large lobby, 
or entrance hall, has been handsomely car- 
peted, and the temperature of the whole house 
rendered ble, which was not predicable 
of it on all occasions formerly. No previous 
time in its history has the Presidential man- 
sion equalled its present condition for comfort, 
taste, and style.— National Intelligencer. 


Dotiars 1n Catna.—The Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser has received a Gazette supplement to 
the China Mail of September 29, which, among 
other public documents, contains a communi- 
cation from the Imperial Commissioner, Yeh, 
Governor-General of the Twang provinces, and 
a proclamation of the local authorities of Can- 
ton, Hoo, and Le, decreeing that in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of the dollars which 
have hitherto formed the principal medium of 
trade, all dollars, whether of the new or old 
coinage, shall be allowed to circulate, among 
merchants and dealers, in one uniform mode; 
and that the treasury will in future be guided 
in the receipt of dollars by their purity, with- 
out raising any question whether they the 
“devices of eagles, horses, flowers, or plants, 
at one and the same rate as those with flowery 
millings.” This decree apparently authorizes 
the receipt of United States, Mexican, Peru- 
vian and Bolivian dollars, on the same footing 
as Spanish milled dollars, subject to an allow- 
ance for difference of purity and weight, when 
ascertained. 


Onto River.—Navigation between Pittsb 
and Cincinnati is suspended in consequence 0 
the river being gorged with ice at Brown’s 
Island, at Buffington, and at a point 12 miles 
below Wheeling. In the latter gorge several 
steamboats have been stuck fast. e Missis- 
sippi River between Memphis and Cairo is also 
unusually low and unnavigable, and a number 
of boats were aground at the last dates. 


ImuicRaTIon 1853.—The immigration at 
the port of New York, during the year, is about 
the same as in 1851. Then, it was 299,081, 
and last (1853,) it was 299,425; in 1852 
it reached the enormous figure of 310,335. The 
number of passengers who arrived from Cali- 
fornia during the twelve months ending with 
December, was 15,517. In 1852, the same 
statement showed an approgate of 12;158—in- 
dicating an increase of 3359 for 1853, in the 
passenger lists of the steamers. 


Quire a Forrcone.—Hector Jennings of San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been notified by his attorney 
in London, that he is undisputed heir to one- 
half the Jennings estate in England—about 


Scnpays In THE Year 1854.—In the 
1854, there will be five Sundays in each of the 
months of January, April, July, October, and 
December—making fifty-three in the year. 


Mexico.—Letters from the American Minis- 
ter, Mr. Gadsden, dated City of Mexico, De- 
cember 16, confirm the intelligence that Santa 
Anna has been made Dictator for life, with 
power to appoint his successor. The people 
enthusiastically favour him, and he rules with 
undisputed sway. Our Minister is busily em- 
ployed in endeavouring to promote the in- 
terests of his country. ta Anna’s increased 
power puts a quietus upon the Garay grant. 


Soutnern Mart Arrancement.—It was 
stated the last week that the mail between 
Wilmington and Charleston was hereafter to 
be carried by railroad, thereby gaining nearly 
one day. e now learn by the Wilmington 
Herald that the proposed arrangement “ will 
not go into operation, in consequence of the 
South Carolina Railroad Company not being 
able to make the necessary arrangements for 
that purpose, at the present time. So that the 
old state of things continues, and the mail goes 
by the boats as heretofore.” 


Propuce Prosrecrs.—An able commercial 
writer, who is always well posted in business 
and monetary affairs, _—s over the present 
condition of the money Market, says there isa 

d prospect for large sales of American pro- 
uce. An entire stop to the gold export may 
be looked for in the spring, which would be 
ual to a very large importation of the metals 
which are now being absorbed so rapidly into 
the circulation of the country. 


DestRUCTION OF THE Sprinos 
By Fire.—The large and elegant Hotel at the 
Brandywine Chalybeate Springs, near Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was consumed by fire on 
Thursday night, 29th ult., about at 8 o’clock. 
The building was four stories high, built of 
stone. The western front was 142 feet long, 
with a portico 20 feet wide and 34 feet high ; 
the southern front 125 feet long, with a porti- 
co 12 feet wide, making a promenade of 267 
feet. The cost of the building was upwards of 
$30,000. The cottages, bath-houses, and ex- 
tensive stabling were all saved. The er d 
was owned by M. Newkirk, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, and partly insured. 

Ouro anp Canapa.—Ohio far exceeds Ca- 

a, in Indian corn, butter, and cheese, 

s seed, wool, tobacco, beef, and pork. 

anada far exceeds Ohio in wheat, peas, rye, 

barley, oats, buckwheat, hay, hemp, and flax, 
hops, maple sugar, and potatoes. 


Timber cut By Macutnery.—Ship tim- 
ber is now prepared by machinery. Colonel 
Hamilton of New York, has invented a steam 
saw-mill which is said to cut, with the nicest 
precision, any piece of timber required for 
ship-building. The shaping of timbers inte 
varied forms, (such as floor futtock, planks, 
and other pieces, ) a in building ships, 
has hitherto been performed by manual labour, 
and the process is one of great expense, for 
the obvious reason that experienced men can, 
only with extreme care, and at hi 2 
execute the same. Mr. Hamilton’s invention, 
it is asserted, supersedes all the manual la- 
bour, and does the work more perfectly. 


Taree New Territories.—The Committee 
on Territories of the Senate will probably urge 
the organization of three more new territories, 
to be carved out of that vast prairie region 
lying between the western frontiers of Askan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, and the 
Rocky Mountains, in one direction, and be- 
tween the 34th and the 42d parallels of north 
latitude in the other direction. These new 
territories are to be called Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Cherokee, and they will probably leave 


the northern portion of the immense -Tegion 
indicated still open to the Indians and the 
buffaloes. 


A Rica Lisrary OCoupany.—The Boston 
Atheneum is | becoming one of the most 
richly endowed and splendid literary societies 
in the world. The Perkins family, one of the 
richest of “the solid men of Boston,” gave 
to this society $61,000. Other and 
liberal donations were received from different 
persons, until the society were able to erect a 


said | benefit of the society 


Charlotteville (North Caro- | 


their plea 


— 


lot of ground that cost $55,000. The library 


$300 

men immediately took each $3000 
rorth of this new stock, and the balance has 
since been all disposed of—thus raising $120,- 
000 to off some existing liabilities, and 
form the of a permanent fund for the 


is preparing promptly to test the soundness o 
exemption in a United States 
Court.— Washington Star. 


Winrretp Scorr.—The steam- 
ship Winfield Scott, which has been lost on 
the Pacific coast of America, was a fine ship 
of 1600 tons register, built in 1850, valued at 


$225,000, own by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship eae fe and was fully insured in the 
New York offices. 


Canat Expepitioy.—It is 
stated in the English papers, that the Darien 
Ship Canal Expedition was to sail from South- 
ey be the 17th December. It will consist 
of Dr. Cullen, the discoverer of the route, Mr. 
Grisborne, Messrs. Forde & 
Bennett, and four assistant engineers, on the 
part of the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Com- 
pany, and of Lieutenant Singer, Royal Engi- 
neers, and staff, in behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment. At Jamaica, the expedition will be 
jomed by Lieutenant Strange, United States 
Navy, and the — party under his com- 
mand, on board the United States sloop-of-wat 
Oyane, Captain Holmes. The Cyane will be 
joined by a British man-of-war from the Ja- 
maica station, and by the French Admiral’s 
ship, with French engineer officers on board, 
from Martinique, and the squadron will then 
proceed to Caledonia Bay, on the Atlantic 
coast of Darien, where it will be reinforced b 
her Majesty’s surveying sloop Scorpion, whic 
has already sailed from England for that port, 
and the surveying parties will then cross the 
Isthmus to the river Savana, where they will 
meet boating-parties despatched from a British 
man-of-war which is to be stationed at its 
mouth, in the Gulf of San Miguel on the 
Pacific, and then commence a detailed survey 
of the route. 


Poputation or Uran Territory.—From the 
minutes of the Mormon General Conference, 
which was held in Great Salt Lake city, on the 
6th of October last, we learn the entire popula- 
tion of Utah Territory numbers 18,206, bein 
an increase of 6851 since the census of 1850. 
The population is thus divided: saints, 8639; 
elders, 689; high priests, 560; seventies, 1572; 
children, 5207. In addition to these, there are 
9 apostles, all located in Great Salt Lake City, 
55 bishops, 254 priests, 95 deacons, and 
teachers. During the year subsequent to the 
6th of October, 1852, 18 of the saints had been 
excommunicated. One hundred and thirty-nine 
of the Mormon priests and elders are on mis- 
sionary expeditions in other parts and in for- 
eign countries. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Africa brings London papers 
to the 17th of December. 
Ex-President Martin Van Buren came pass- 
enger in the Africa. 

y this arrival we have an account of the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston from the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, the confirmation of the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish squadron at Sinope, and 
the announcement of two other battles—on 
land—in Asia, in both of which the Russians 


' were victorious. One was fought at Akalsik, 
-the other took place near Adrianople. It is 


said that in the former the Turks lost four 
thousand men, and in the latter forty thousand 
of their troops were routed by the Russians. 
To add to$he embarrassment, Persia has de- 
clared war against Turkey, instigated, no 
doubt, by Russia, and is ut to march an 
army to ti@ frontier. Owing to a complication 
of political difficulties, the British Minister had 
left the Court of Teheran. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The most im nt item of news from Eng- 
land is the resignation by Lord Palmerston of 
his seat in the British Cabinet. It is an- 
nounced in the London Times of the 16th ult. 
Whether it would be accepted by the Queen 
was not known, but it most mainte would. 
The resignation would naturally excite much 
excitement. The London Times, however, evi- 
dently speaking with full knowledge of Lord 
Palmerston’s motives, says:—‘‘ Whatever may 
be the surprise which this announcement ma 
excite in the public mind, that surprise will 
be considered augmented when the cause 
which has induced Lord Palmerstonmto with- 
draw from the present Administration is accu- 
rately known. That cause, we may confi- 
dently state, is unconnected with the foreign 

licy of the Government, it has not arisen 
out of the difficulties of the Eastern question; 
nor is it true that differences of opinion on 
that subject have manifested themselves with 
such force as to lead to the retirement of any 
member of the Administration. The ground 
on which Lord Palmerston is said to rest his 
inability to remain in the present Cabinet, and 
to share in the responsibility of the measures 
of the ee session, is distinctly and 
exclusively his decided opposition to the Reform 
Bill which has been red under the direction 
of Lord John Russell, and assented to by the 
other members of the Government.” The Lon- 
don Times then goes on in its presumed char- 
acter of the Government organ, to state that 
Palmerston’s retirement, although occurring 
at an ominous crisis, will not, in the slight- 
est degree, change the policy of the Govern- 
ment on the Eastern question. And when 
Parliament meets, Palmerston himself will, no 
doubt, give a full explanation of the motives 
that led him to secede at this juncture. The 
Times of December 17th says, that the Cabi- 
net would meet on that day to consider the 
steps that must be taken to supply the va- 
cancy in the ranks of the Ministry. The 
Times speaks of Lord John Russell as Lord 
Palmerston’s successor. 


FRANCE. 

A French cabinet courier left Paris on the 
15th ult., with despatches for the Ambassador 
at Constantinople. He receives orders to pro- 
ceed by the shortest route, to — the most 
rapid means of conveyance at the disposal of 
the traveller, and to rest neither night nor 
day till he arrives at his destination. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the despatches 
he bears must be of the highest importance, 
and they are believed to contain instructions 
for the military ambassador at the Sublime 
Porte, suited to the exigency of the moment. 
Their purport has not transpired, but it is very 
naturally surmised that the admirals are en- 
joined to carry into execution the orders which 
they had previously received, to protect the 
Turkish fleets and the Asiatic coast from 

ession. 

accident has lately happened to the 
Emperor while hunting at Fontainblean. The 
papers stated that his horse fell with him; 
while reports whisper that his steed received a 
ball which was intended for the heart of the 
rider, and, indeed, that the rider himself was 
slightly wounded. He was fired at three 
times, one ball passing within a few inches of 
his head, @nother grazing his side. The per- 
— was instantly killed, and the affair is 
us 


ITALY. 

A corréspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle supplies the following very doubtful 
intelligence:—“ At the present moment, nego- 
tiations are going on for the simultaneous 
evacuation of the Roman States, by the French 
and Austrian armies of occupation. It appears 
that a secret treaty exists, by whic that 
double occupation was to last for five years. 
The five years are about to expire, and the 
Pope is anxious to rid of his former pro- 
tectors, and to trust his safety to the of 
Italian soldiers alone. With this object, the 
King of Naples is at the present moment 
organizing @ body of 20,000 men, which he 

romised the Pope during his residence at 
Gaeta, that he would place at his disposal. 
The whole of these troops are to adopt the 
Pontifical cockade, and to protect the Holy 
See, along with the 12,000 men whom the 
Pope has already in his service. 

SPAIN. 
_ An important Bourbon movement is going 
on in Spain, and it is said that the newly 
** fused” princes are ambitious enough to — 
for an approach to that ancient crown. . 
Soulé’s th was improving. d ad- 
vices state that Archbishop Bedini, the Pope’s 
Nuncio, now in this country, has been ap 


- 


on a printed Apostate Nuncio to the court of 


lla, and that he would soon as- 
sume the functions of his new office. 


PORTUGAL. 
The king Regent intends to call upon the 
Cortes to im the majority of his son, 


King rhe: V. It was reported = the 
young king intended to make the tour o i 


AUSTRIA, 


Private letters from Lombardy speak in a 
very discouraging tone of the state of affairs 
in that part'of the Austrian dominions. It 

that numerous arrests have been made 
at Brescia, Bergamo, and. Camo. 


‘| full of State prisoners arrived at Milan on the 
‘| 22d of November. 


castle, but with the appearance of much mys- 
tery, and. ho one was permitted the 
cause. The only thing ascertained was that 
the parties belong principally to the aristo- 
cracy, or to the u commercial classes. We 
aa in the Manifesto del Porto of Leghorn, of 
the 25th:—At eight o’clock last evening, as 
Councillor Luigi Fabbri, the gonfalonier or 
mayor of our city, was ing from the 
Communal Palace to his residence in the street 
of St. Fernando, he was treacherously stabbed 
by an unknown individual, just as he had 
reached the gate of his house. The assassin 
rapidly fled through the street Della Tezza, 
pursued by the gonfalonier, and succeeded in 
effecting his escape. The position of M. Fab- 
bri inspires no uneasiness. The police are on 
the track of the assassin. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A Geneva paper mentions that on the 4th 
instant, between 10 and 11 o’clock at night, a 
shock of earthquake, sufficiently violent to 
crack the walls of several houses, occurred in 
the Val d’Illies. The shock was repeated to- 
wards morning, the undulations of the earth 
being some seconds, and 

ni a dull, heavy noise. A similar phe- 
at Sion, in the Valai 
on the 3d inst. 


GERMANY. 


Letters from Baden show that the conflict 
between the ecclesiastics and the civil power 
is carried on with undinfinished spirit on both 
sides. A: letter from Constance, in the Bresi- 
gau, states that the parish of St. Augustin is 
in @ manner under interdict. The church is 
closed, and no kind of worship is celebrated. 
The keys of the edifice have been taken to the 
Dean of St. Stephens, and the Archbishop has 
left the parish without religious instruction. 
The Dean has buried one y on his own 
responsibility, but he has refused to marry 
two couples who presented themselves. The 
numerous sick persons in the hospital and 
elsewhere, have been left without the consola- 
tions of religion. 


DENMARK. 


We learn from Copenhagen that very con- 
siderable excitement prevails in Denmark, 
owing to the existence of Russian intrigue in 
the matter of the subject of the whole State 
legislation, by which it is thought that the im- 
portant territory of Schleswig Holstein will 
soon fall under the dominion of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

GREECE. 

The Russian manifesto of lst November had 
caused great excitement in Athens, and in 
consequence the government of Greece had 
adopted the most stringent precautionary 
measures with regard to individuals crossing 
the frontier into the Turkish provinces. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The advices bring us rumours of disasters to 
the Turkish arms. Asis our custom, we shall 
give those only which have the semblance of 
truth, for the whole condition of the Eastern 
question is complicated enough without the 
addition of reports which in themselves are in- 
consistent or bear the mark of improbability. 
First with reference to the affair off Sinope. 
The further details received respecting the 
naval action off Sinope, show plainl that it 
was of a most disastrous character. The Rus- 
sians are believed also to have suffered severe- 
ly, from the fact of their not having been able 
to make a single prize, being sufficient evi- 
dence of the obstinacy with which the attack 
was contested. The Russians are said to have 
lost two of their largest vessels at Sinope. The 
town was totally destroyed. Immediately on 
the announcement reaching Constantinople, a 
Divan was held, and four steam frigates from 
the British and French squadrons were dis- 

tched to the scene of action; this being the 
‘first occasion on which the war vessels of 
either of the allied powers have entered the 
Black Sea. 


The other reports bearing semblance of 
truth, and referring to really new events are, 
that the Russian General Andronikoff had to- 
tally defeated the Turks in a battle at Akhal- 
zik, on the borders of Turkish Armenia. The 
Turks left four thousand dead on the field. 
This is telegraphed from Vienna, under date 
of December 15. The intelligence comes from 
the Russian side, and may, therefore, admit 
of much qualification; but the fact, that the 
Ottoman army lost the day is little doubted. 
Another despatch, from Odessa, states that the 
Russians had also gained a victory at Agur, in 
the Caucasus, and got possession of the Turk- 
ish baggage. 

Letters from the Danube, of the 6th ult., 
state that the movements of troops were, at 
date, entirely suspended. Neither battles nor 
skirmishes were going on. Three Turkish 
steamers, sent with arms and ammunition to 
the Caucasus, returned safely to Constantino- 

le on the 29th ult., having successfully per- 
ormed their mission. They had a slight en- 
ement with a Russian frigate and a brig, 
th of which had hauled off with considera- 
ble damage. 

Semlin, December 11th.—Official advices state 
that the Russians attacked the Turkish en- 
trenchments at Kalafat. 


PERSIA. 

The report that Persia had declared war 
against Turkey is repeated and seems to be gen- 
erally believed. It is also said that the British 
Minister at Teheran had in consequence broken 
off his diplomatic relations with the Persian 
Court. The Times says that the Court 
of Teheran had more than once played the 
same game, and that its phical position 

ives to Persia t facilities for distractin 

e attention of the Turks from their principal 


antagonist. 
SERVIA. 
When the Russian Consul in Servia reached 
Semlin, he déspatched letters to his govern- 
ment, in which he denounced Prince Alexan- 


der of Servia as a secret adherent of the 
Porte. On the 23d ult., the Elders of the 
various Servian districts met at Kruschera, and 
resolved to watch the movements of Prince 
Alexander. They went the — of discuss- 
ing the propriety of recalling Prince Milosch 
Obrenowitsch, who, from his exile at Bucha- 
rest, has lately come to the Servian frontier. 


SYRIA. 


We learn from Syria that the land is as 
quiet as can be eee under present cir- 
cumstances. The European inhabitants have 
no cause to complain of the treatment they 
receive from the Mohammedan portion of the 

pulation. The sentiments of the people are 
favourable to the Turkish government; and 
now the Christian population, for the most 
part, sympathize with the Turks. Most of 
the Christian districts of Lebanon have pro- 
mised to send auxiliary troops to Constanti- 
nople; and the question has already been 
directed to the Porte, whether it is inclined to 
accept the offer of the Maroni. The Druses, 
it is said, are only awaiting a steamer from 
Constantinople to carry them to the scene 
of hostilities. Their destination is to be the 

jeleb-Jakfur, near Erzeroum. The cavalry 
of the Druses, for which 12,000 horses -are 
required, will proceed to the same place b 
land. One of the Emirs has received 15, 

iastres for the equipment of the above troops. 

veral hundred volunteers are also about to 
leave Syria for Constantinople. At the date 
of our intelfigence they already heard of 
the Turkish successes along the Danube. 


CHINA. 

The from brought 
a meagre te ic synopsis of the news 
Canton to the 27th of October. The Overland 
Friend of China, of that date has the follow- 
ing:—From the northern provinces we are 
now some time without definite information. 
From Shanghae, news has been brought up to 
the 5th ult., at which date some fighting was 
going on between the Imperialists and the ol 
ties in possession of the town. From Foo- 
chow-foo advices are to the effect that the 
country people all around showed increasing 
symptoms of disaffection, and that trouble 
night be looked for at an early date. Foo 
chow-foo, however, is peculiarly situated, pos- 
sessing @ ison of from 15,000 to 20,000 
Tartar soldiers, and with their families and 

nsioners of the Government, the whole num- 

r of Manchaus in the place cannot be less 
than 70,000. Effeminate as the soldiery are 
reported to be, there is no doubt that, as hith- 
erto, any small local outbreak could _ be 

t down. Foo-chow-foo, indeed, is likely to 
be the last place south of Nankin to fall away 
from the Tartardynasty,and it is not improba- 
ble that if Hienfung is driven from Tekin, Foo- 


chow-foo will become the seat of the Im 


ting between the 
was still going on. 


I 

when H. M. sloop Rapid left on the 2d ult. 
Being much disteesed for powder, t re- 
quests have been made to Captain 
by the Admiral of the Imperialist ficet, to 
c Her Majesty steamship for 
the pu of procuring money and ammuni- 
‘Cunten is quiet—ominously quiet. The 
local traders appear to labour r the dread 


eral are 80 cro 

f deserted. Indeed, it is now easy to 
walk from the factories to the eastern side of 
the city without being jostled. It is generally 
supposed that nothing will be. done at Canton 
till news arrives of the fall of Pekin. An 
attempt was made last week to blow up the 
British vice consular chop at Whampoa; 4 
barrel of wder being found in one of the 
ports with a light in it. | 

AUSTRALIA. 

The latest advices from Sydney are to the 
17th of September. The new Constitution, as 
proposed by the British Government, had been 
considered by the Legislative Council, and or- 
dered to a second reading by a vote of 34 to 8. 
The pastoral districts were in a highly satis- 
factory condition. So also the mineral. At 
Melbourne; nearly thirty merchant ships were 
lying idle with their topmasts struck for want 
of seamen, and this too notwithstanding that 
the were from ten to twelve pounds per 
month. The diggings were healthy, and the 
diggers were adopting more scientific modes 
with the object of extracting 

e 

7 been stated before that there was con 
siderable dissatisfaction amongst the miners 
of Australia. According to an article in the 
London Times, the crisis seems already to have 
been reached. Immediately after the discovery 
of the gold mines, the home government im- 
— a license fee, amounting to thirty shil- 

ings ($7.50) a month, for the privilege of dig- 

ing gold. The miners submitted and paid— 
ut not very willingly. Recently, in Port 
Philip, the British Governor announced his in- 
tention of doubling the fee. The miners re- 
fused to pay it—formed associations to protect 
each other in that refusal—resisted the au- 
thorities sent to collect it—and finally demand- 
ed the reduction of the fee to ten shillings— 
one-third of what it had previously been. Af- 
ter an ineffectual struggle, the Governor re- 
commended to the Legislature the entire abo- 
lition of the tax; and there seems to be little 
doubt that this advice will eventually be fol- 
lowed. 

“Thus,” says the London Times, “the Go- 
vernment of Victoria is humbled in the dust 
before a victorious mob; and the institutions 
still left to the Colony exist avowedly upon 
sufferance.” The rebellion thus far is confined, 
it is true, to a single class, in a single colony 
—but the example has been set, and it is con- 
tagious. The people have become enlightened, 
as the Times again says, ‘as to the secret of 
their own strength, and also as to the weak- 
ness of the body which professed to control- 
them.” The rest will follow in due time, as a 
matter of course. 


MARRIED 


On Wednesday, 28th ult., by the Rev. Samuel F. 
Porter, Mr. Jonw Hawp of Kingwood, to Miss 
Mary Ritrrensovuse of Alexandria, New Jersey. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Morris, the Rev. 
T. B. Wirson of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
B. Sanpears of Baltimore. 


In Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 28th ult., by 
the Rev. George Elliott, Mr. Jonn Peicurat to 
Miss Marnoarner N. WALKER. 

On Wednesday, 2ist ult., by the Rev. B. G. Mc- 
Phail, Mr. Eowaro W. Srevewson to Miss Saran 
M. CorrincHam, all of Worcester county, Mary- 
land. On Thursday, 22d ult., by the same, Mr. 
Wiuiram T. Heaan to Miss Annie F. Henpeason, 
both of Newtown, Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, Mr. 
Josern Tuompsow to Miss Ame cia B., 
daughter of the late Joseeu Wanorn, all of Phila- 
delphia. 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Kennard, Mr. 
Joseru S. MooreneaD to Miss Lottie S.Gaeoory, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Geonos G. Wricnrt to Miss 
L. Wormrett, daughter of J. J. Worrell, Esq., all 
of Philadelphia. 4 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. R. Owen, Mr. 
Yexet to Miss Amanpa Strarerer, daugh- 
ter of Peter Streeper, Esq., of Roxborough, Pean- 
sylvania. 

On Thursday, 29th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Potts, in 
the Presbyterian church on University Place, New 
York, Mr. Gzonce Hammonp of Boston, to Miss 
Conner, daughter of the late Jonn C. Jonnson of 
the city of New York. 

On the 20th ult., near Reaville, by the Rev. B. 
Carrell, Mr. Joun Jonsson to Miss Many CaTHa- 
rine, eldest daughter of Mr. Grpgon Quick, Esq. 
On the 2ist ult., by the same, Mr. James Deats to 
Miss Ann Aproar, all of Hunterdon county, New 
Jersey. 

On the 28th ult., by the Rev. Edwin Emerson, 
James Beartry, -» to Miss Saran Bett Da- 
vison, both of Antrim township, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. W. S. Morrison, 
Mr. Jonns B. Foore of Wells Valley, to Miss 
Mary E. Harper of Little Aughwick Valley, Hun- 
tingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 2d inst, by the Rev. Dr. James Clark, 
Georoe A. Frick, to Miss Roserra H. 
Garter, daughter of Dr. Joseph F. Grier, all of 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

In Bethany, New York, on the 8th ult., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. James Stewaart to Miss 
Mary Norton. Also, on the 28th ult., by the 
same, Mr. M. Lawagence to Mrs. Assy J. 
Noatos, daughter of Jonn Lamuxin, Esq. 


On Monday evening, 2d inst., at the house of the 
bride’s broiher, James Moore, Esq., by the Rev. 
John B. Finley, Ph. D., Benwan, 
Esq. to Miss Many Moore, all of Williamsburgh, 
New York. 


On the 6th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Grier, Mr. 
Cuarstorpner B. Kisser to Miss Lea Gres, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Samuel Gies, all of Clinton county, Penn- 
sylvania. Also, on the 8th ult., by the same, Mr. 
Micuaet Crain Provuts, son of Mr. Joha Pfouts, 
to Mies Resecca McMurry, daughter of Mr. James 
McMurry, lately deceased, all of Jersey Shore, Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania. Also, on the 2 
ult., by the same, Dr. Envin V. of 
county, to Miss Sanam B. Maarten, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Marten of Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 
Also, on the evening of the same day, by the same, 
Mr. Joun Crosier to Miss Ann Covert, 
all of Lycoming county, Pennsylvnia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., AGNES 
PREVOST, in her 18th month, only child of JOHN 
and MATILDA P. McARTHUR. 


Died, in New York, on the 19th ult., JOHN POR- 
TER, aged 1 year and 15 days; and on the 25th 
uit., WILLIAM ALEXANDER, aged 4 years, 
children of JOHN and MARY ANN MOORHEAD. 


Died, on the 18th ult., at the residence of his fa- 
ther, in Chester county, a vania, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, ANDREW B. CULTON. 
His illness was very protracted and painful; but no 
one ever heard a complaint escape his lips. He 
not only bore all witheut a murmur, but with fre- 
quent expressions of thankfulness to God for his 
mercies. He was deeply affected by the kind at- 
tentions of his family and friends, and ~~ 
by the grace of God in Christ. His walk throug 
life was exemplary. The evening of his days was 
much given to reflection, reading, and prayer. 
Among his last and strongest regrets was, that he 
had not made a profession of religion. His death 
was calm and peaceful. When asked, the evening 
of his death, yd ex afraid to die? he replied, Not 
in the least. And when asked, On what do you re- 
ly? he answered, On Christ alone. His death is a 
sad stroke to his family and wide circle of friends; 
but hope lights up the valley of death, We may 
meet again. R. 


Died, in Kingston, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday the 22d ult., ZIBA HOYT, Esgq., in 
the 66th year of his age. Mr. Hoyt made a profes- 
sion of his faith in connection with the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Kingston about twelve years since; 
having been deterred for some years from coming 
to the Lord’s table by a distrustful timidity, after 
his friends thought it his duty to come. He was 
soon after ordained a ruling elder, and continued 
until his death one of the main props of a email 
and struggling church. He was unaffectedly mod- 
est aod uoassuming, intelligently and ardently at- 
tached to the faith and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, and firm and decided in the discharge 
of his duty. No man possessed more of the con- 
fidence and affection of the community where he 
always lived and died. The writer has known 
no one to whom the words of our blessed Lord 
addressed to Nathaniel seemed more applicable, 
** Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile.” His illness was protracted, bat his faith in 
the grace of the divine Redeemer was childlike. He 
literally ** feli asleep in Jeaus.”” H. 

Died, at Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 20th ult., ANTHONY W. SLACK. Mr. 
Slack was a member of the Tenth Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia. Having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a thorough religious training, his Chris- 
tian character was of that sound and wholesome 
type which is rarely seen except in the case of 
those who have “‘known the Holy Scriptures” 
from their youth. His piety was neither @ senti- 
ment nor a passion; but a vital principle control- 
ling all his powers, shaping his plans, and pervad- 
ing his entire life. He combined geavine humility 
with inflexible decision. Cordially attached to the 
doctrines of the gospel, he “‘ showed bis faith by 
his works.” He was a candid, sincere, upright 
man; honest in his opinions, true to his 
an Israelite without guile. He was a most exem- 
plary son and brother. He manifested a lively ia- 
terest in every thing pertaining to the interests of 
religion, and was an efficient teacher ia 8 
ary Sabbath-school of the Church to which he be- 
longed. Attacked by a hemorrhage of the lunge & 
fortnight before his death, a kind Providence con- 


ducted him to his home, to “ die among: hie 


of some hidden danger; the streets, which in 4 
with passengers, seem 


the venerable wo 
care he bad requited by a fife of affectionate obedi- 
ence—surrounded by an attached circle of Christian 
relatives, and sustained by the presence of hie Sa- 
viour, he awaited death with &@ holy confidence and 
Jesus.” The 


and tender 


ast articulate prayer uttered was in behal 
te te be 
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BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
the 9th inst., at four o’clock, P.M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Recording Secretary. 

UNION PRAYER MEETING.—By appointment 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, there will be « 
Union Meeting of the churches in the city of Phila- 
delphia, for prayer and exhortation, on Wednesday 
evening next, lth inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Seveath near 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Xo Pastors are requested to announce this meet- 
ing from the pulpit next Sunday, and invite their 
congregations to attend. 


BETHANY PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. — 
The inauguration of the Rev. Hallock Armstrong 
as Principal of the Presbyterial Academy at Beth- 
any, New York, will take place on the 17th inst., 
(Tuesday,) at half&past six o’clock, P. M., in the 
Presbyterian church. There will be an address by 
the Rev. Mr. Hodgkin of Tonawanda, and also b 
Mr. Armstrong. Friends from abroad are invi 
to attend. Groner W. Lane, 

Chairman of 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN.—A series of Ser- 
mons to the Young Men of the District of Spring 
Garden, and adjoining districts of Philadelphia, 
will be delivered on successive Sabbath ie 
in the North Presbyterian Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway is pastor, on Sixth above 
Green street, Philadelphia, commencing to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, Sth instant, when Rev. Dr. 
Ht. A. Boardman will deliver the opening discourse, 
at half-past seven o’clock. 

The Rev. Drs. Boardman, J. Addison Alexander, 
Murray, Leyburn, Hope, and McDowell, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Shields, Henry Steele Clarke, Wads- 
worth, and others, have consented to deliver dis- 
courses in the segies. Young men are affectionately 
invited to attend, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. — The undersigned de- 
sires to tender his grateful thanks to the Second 
Presbyterian church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for 
constituting him an honorary member of the Board 
of Missions of the General Assembly, by the con- 
tribution of fifty dollars. May the God of missions 
abundantly bless them, by applying their contribu- 
tions in sending the gospel of peace to those who 
are destitute, and directing them in the way te 
Mount Zion. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The next stated meeting of the Pres-. 
bytery of Buffalo City will be held at Tonawanda, 
on the second Tuesday (10th) of January, 1854, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 


James Reminoton, Stated Clerk. 


of the Presby- 


with a sermon int 
Second Presbyterian church in the city of Albany, 
at seven o’clock, P.M., on Tuesday, p tic 10th, 
1854. Jonuw Crancy, Stated Clerk. 


The annual meetin 
tery of Albany will be open 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Law and the Testi- 
mony. by the author of the ‘* Wide, Wide 
World” and ‘* Queechy ;’? one large 8vo volume, 840 
pages half-calf $4, in cloth $3. 
ott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. In 5 vol- 
umes, quarto, large type, printed on white paper, 
and neatly bound in plain sheep binding, $12.50; 
half calf, $15. 

The Powers of the World, and the Church’s Stew- 
ardship as invesied with Them. By George B. 
Cheever, D.D. 12mo; $1. 

An Exposition of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Matthew Henry. 6 vols. 8vo; elegant edition 
on Butler’s fine paper, neatly bound in halfcalf, 
$16; plain edition, sheep, $10. 

Self-Explanatory Bible; the Holy Bible, the 
authorized version, with the parallel ges 
printed length. Halfcalf, $4.50; Turkey mo 
rocco, $6. 

Scotia’s Bards; illustrated with more than 50 
elegant engravings, priated with the letter-press in 
the highest style of the art, frontispiece and vig- 
nette by Ritchie. Cloth $3, full gilt $4, Turkey 
morocco $6.50. 

The Waldenses. Sketches of the Evangelical 
Christians of the Valley of Piedmont. With aumer- 
ous illustrations. Richly bound. 

Gray’s Elegy and other Poems. Illustrated by Gil- 
— Cloth $1, full gilt $1.50, Turkey morocco 


$2.50. 

Pool’s Annotations on the Holy Bible. 3 vols., 
halfcalf, $12. 

The Sufferings and Glories of Messiah. By Joha 
Brown, D.D. Svo, $1.50. 

History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
by W. M. Hetherington, D.D. 12mo, 75 cts. 

This book contains the history of one of the most 
important religious bodies that ever convened. It 
evinces not only great research, but accurate dis- 
crimination, and a comprehensive view of the exz- 
isting religious state of things at that period.— 


Recorder. 
Waters from the Wellspring. By the Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth. 16mo, 60 cts. 

Richly devotional and experimental. — Infellé 
gencer. 

Abbeokuta; or, Sunrise within the Tropics. An 
Outline of the Origin and Progress of the. Yotuba 
Mission. By Mise Tucker. 16mo, 75 cts. 

Exposition of Galatians. By John Brown, D.D. 


8vo, $2. 
Christian Progress. A Sequel to the Anzious 
Inquirer. By John Angell James. 18mo, 30 cents. 


of Kilmany, being a Memoir of Alez- 
ander Paterson. 16mo, 60 cents. 
It will fiad thousands of interested and 

readers. The subject of it, although of hamble 
origin, was a bosom-friend of the great Chalmers, 
by whose ministry, soon after he began to preach 
the true gospel of salvation, he was brought to « 
knowledge of the truth. Dr. Chalmers said of him 
** His labours have been more biest than those of 


any man I koow.’’ 
For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 7—3t 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The Presbyte- 
rian Magazine has now entered apon a fourth 
volume. The same general plan wil! be adhered to, 
although there will be a sincere aim to make im- 
nts. The editor has promise of more aid 
than he has hitherto received from contributors ; 
and he intends to select, from Foreign Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazines, some of the best articles on to- 
pics interesting to the American public.~ A number 
of short articles will be inserted, in order to main- 
tain variety. The namber of engravings for 1854 
will be at least six, including ts of Drs. R. J. 
Breckinridge, Cuyler, Elliott, Hodge, and Balch. 
Teaus—One Dollar a year, payable always in 
t-paid) 
Address pai 
PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
jan 7--3t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
EW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 10, in the Middle 
Aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. For terms apply at the office of the Pres- 
byterian, 144 Chestout street, Philadelphia. 
jan 7—2:" 


V EBSTER’S A ICTIONARY, UNA- 
R’S QUARTO D , 
rich 


BRIDGED.—Revised by Professor 
—*‘ It is acknowledged, both in thie country 
and in America, to be the most copious and most 
excellent at present in circulation.’’—EZditor Lon- 
«Will not the enlightened and liberal, in our 
various religious socieues, farnish their clergymen 
with a copy, as an volume in 
libraries? Langu an language, 
which the ministers of 
the pat to If language 
were better understood, soun y 


prevail."—Rev. T. H. 


words, gives it an pe that no other work he 


of Justice, im our ~ 


Published at Springfield, Maes. | 
Prings G. & MERRIAM, 
jan And sold by all Booksellers, 


| «sceptics -in ‘the | to grant their. certificate, he shall be'at lib- | suit was well founded, on the that the | [dbeary Dura, dred.” prayers of 
in the histor 16, | rites | | Ahat of;the Pro- | erty within one month to apply for admis- gent of povermment; the Viceroy 
iss me. ceremon ic Of the Roman sion by petition in writing to the Of BOOKS. in the uncle of the and brother of the late 
"Cor, Sic. and said, that however | upper story of the building isa hall or gallery Emperor, At Amoy._figh 
4 ea! 3 mveta catw “te C li full pany, er to increase its means, issued 
| | f London Times: ? | 6xamination was institutec and Portugal. 
‘o¥ Rowten - Reritcs.—The 
| | | too holy or an annual - show-—the 1852.—We hear that the New Jersey Central 
& DY || pusisting of the robe worn. Railroad Oompany réfuse to take out the | gal = 
pen Dy the nat ligense for their steamboats plying between 4 
ten ‘of aba Perth Amboy and New York, required by the B de Mle 
ernment must regard steamers as ferry 17 91011 1213 1415 
GO MY, boats,” which, under the national law in ques- 3013) 19 20/21 
an Gro! bet bepere ‘me. Binee re-: tion, are not required to be so licensed. We Fes. i| 4 96,37 
Wind aricthe however, I hive’ understand that the Solicitor of the Treasur 5| 6| 7. 8| 9/10 igi 
mmehow or other. “my, 12.13 1415 16,1718) 91011112 
For mane 19 20/21 22 23 2425, 1 
noe tnen.. APRIL. 
7 prelates e and priests is duly und, and from ee 
all this & revenue is raised. On the last May. 1} 2 3) 4| 8! 6''Nov. |— 
¢, 7| 8} 910.1112 19 5| 7 
amd perhay 18,19}20 21/23 23 24 17|18 19.90 
cifixion, and br by the soldiers at 
foot of. ‘Cross, though there ere no 
is, less than, seventeen holy coats rivals for the 
pote find? ©. Havser.— A: letter from An- 
spach states that the mysterious affair of Cas- 
or in- 
whet I was 
it’ of syste- 
some Vvears 
‘they shut collections out of 
or what amounts. to the 
t “neglect to make arrangements for 
hem: and «by this means train a whole 
of -a 
tions ‘being ‘obtained; 2000 volumes have 
3 been purchased to be lent at $1.25 perannum. 
| Lord, Stanley, the Rev. R. L. Samson, Vicar 
of Prescot, and others, were present at the 
i 
“Itisam and and 
its t accuracy in the definitica derivation of 
lied on in our Ceoarts i 
in public y com 


re, upon Val 


if 
© 


Dips, 5. & Co._1 mo, pp, 141. 
» We plete these together, becemse executed in 
thie0éding style, with ‘illustra- 


or et ot ert: 


and La- 
houser-The Pinty end: Poetry of the Sufis—Infeacy 
-~-Oagood's F cetsteps of Providential Leaders—N o0- 
eraty ster for’ 1864, is en annual 
The Temporal Benelits of the Bible, is the title 
able and eloquent sermon, tho Rew Henry 
Van Dyke, of Brookiyn, New York,,. 
1» Weheve received Dr. Thornwell’s Letter to his 
‘Goternot Manning, on: Public Instruc- 
tion in South Carvling. Tt is ably written, and is 
decidedly, opposed to ecclesiastical supervision of 
have secetved for. Be. 
cember, which is, as veual, well worthy of perusal. 
The. Bailor’e Megesine, The American and 
Foreign ‘Christian Union, Mother’s Journal and 
sketch 


Christian ‘Instructor for January. 
“We ‘have’ aled received « highly 
a anc county, Pennsylvania, prepared 
by the Rev. John Sean. M. D., the pastor. We 
hope this will be adopted as a model for other 
sketches of our,old churches. 
‘Mental and Corporeal Suffering. 
There’ is avery pretty Persian a e 
poreal suffering. A king and his minister 
were diseussing the subject, and differed in 
épinion,. The minister maintajned the first 
to more severe, and to convince his 
sovereign of he took a lamb, broke its 
leg, shut it up, and put food before it. He 
took another, shut it up with 9 tiger which 
pas hound with a strong chain, so that the 
could .spring wear, but not seize the 
hotning h¢ garried the king to see the effect 
‘The.jamb: with the 


broken teg'had eaten alt the food placed be- 


sthé, other was foutid dead from 


Well Answered. 
sophist, wishing to, puzzle Thales, the 
rifladen, one of the wise men of Greece, 
propos to him in rapid stceéssion the fol- 
iy difficult questions. The philosopher 


tony “how much ‘propriety, 


‘What fs the oldest of all things? God— 
existed: 


.. What is the most beautiful? The world 
_ What is the greatest of all things ? 
ail that Is created 

‘ What is the quickest of all things? 
Thought—because in a moment it can fly to 
the end of thé universe. 

~ What is the strongest? Necessity—be- 
cause it makes men face all the dangers of 


"What is the most difficult? To know 
What the moet mstant of all things? 


Frope—because it still remains with man 
efter he has lost everything else. 


Tomb of Milton. 


- wo minutes scarcely elapsed after I 
yang the St. Giles shared, 
apple- ore t ushe 
into the aisle. The roof of 
‘the building is modern, owe: dark pare. 
ings op palpit and choir indicate an age o 
‘conan. I stood at the altar where 
‘Crdinwell and Ben Johnson were married; 
marked the pavement. beneath which Fox, 
the 'aathor of Book of Martyrs,’ is 
abd’ read the inscription on the 
mcy vault-—a family satirized in the char- 
acter of Shallow, and which incarnates for 


proved Sh a deer- 
stealer. I examined the quaint old tomb 
‘of thé Wistorian Spoede; and, from a win- 
dow, looked upon a fragment of the Roman 
-Wall—the of London, 
hard by, the venerable Cripplegate. 
-marks the spot beneath which are the mor- 
tal remaing of Milton, and’ his epitaph is 
in its simplicity —“ The author of 
ise Lost.’ “He -and his father before 
him were attendants of this chureh. How 
sublime to the ishagination is this otherwise 
mot. remarkable temple, where that beauti- 
ful head bowed in prayer! I recalled his 
image as it lay in youthful beauty, one 
summer afternoon, on the green sward, un- 
der. the classic trees of the college lawn, 
“when a fair lady hung entranced above the 
7 , and left a scroll in his nerveless 
_ [saw him in his prime, conversing with 
Galileo,:and leoking forth, with all a poet’s 
Arno from the wooded 
it of Fiestle. ‘I beheld him when 
fame, had. silyered. his flowing hair, with 
-sightless orbs ran 
the organ-Keys, an 6 calm of devo- 
the of care and grief in 
that majestic countenance. | 

The picture he bequeathed of Eden, fra- 
rant and dewy as creation’s morning, the 

forlorn lory of Satan, and the solemn 
per 
t 


the verse that embalmed, in per- 
7 of ‘man’s . 
obedience,” came vividly back“ upon. my 
Deart beside his Stern Crom- 
-well’s. rugged .visage grew, mild 


‘pier Of, yeats;"ahd ‘blithely scunded the 
ootatepaof rare old Ben, ashe walked again, 
thi 


"wi 


to-day as when | 


precy) unwaverin faith, ‘and sustain-| 


ed: elevatidn, raprosel 


the brave for ever.— 


| The’ stories ‘fp ‘euch ‘gre very | 
af thoes ‘ they age intended. 


| Ol tanstal berda, whose sduge, begun in glsdness, 
many a strain of human love and rapture, | 


| street, and when they arrived opposite the 


ridicule the sapient justice who | | 


‘one dying ; 


‘think of it or not.) But the getting up, the 
its progess is a species of grad 
‘solid “hours, and now he’ begi 

first its a half-lurch and a Fong bréath and 


yawn ; 


first its eternal aymphiduy burst forth; his'| tortgu 


upward, thtongh the that yet was thriDing 


__,,nd Echo, breathless, in her secret dwelling, 

Waited and listoned long, to catch the accents, 
Mine would hear again. 
bird! sweet post af ¢he summer woodland! 


“Maye oft the aatdest cloge. 
from.» fond, full heart, 


_. Hath deen, in oxic w 

~-hing aie ot yt 
A Magical Duet on the Guitar. 


Bonnet, in bis History de la Musique, 
gives the following extraordinary account of 
a mathematician, mechapician and musician, 
named Alix; who lived at Aix, in Provence. 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Alix, after many years’ study and 
labour, succeeded in constructing an automa- 
ton figure, bering. the shape of a human 
skeleton, which, by means of a concealed 
mechanism, played, or had the appearance 
of playing on the guitar. The artist, after 
having tuned in perfect unison two guitars, 

one of them in the hands of the 
skeleton, in the position proper for playing, 
end on a calm summer evening, having 
thrown. open the window of his apartment, 
he fixed the skeleton with the guitar in its 
hands in a position where it could be seen 
from the street. He, then, taking the other 
instrument, seated himself in an obscure 
corner of the room, and commenced playing 
a piece of music, the passages of which 
were faithfully repeated or echoed by the 
guitar held by the skeleton, at the same 
time that the movement of its wooden 
fingers, as if really executing the music, 
completed the illusion. This strange musi- 
cal feat drew crowds around the house of 
Alix, and created, the atest astonish- 
ment; but, alas! for the ill-fated artist, this 
sentiment was soon ehanged in the minds of 
the ignorant multitude into the most super- 
stitious dread. A rumour arose that Alix 
was a sorcerer; and in league with the devil. 
He was arrested by order of the parliament 
of Provence, and sent before their criminal 
court La Chambre de la Tournelle, to be 
tried on the capital charge of magic or 
witcheraft. In vain the ingenious but un- 
fortunate artist sought to convince his 
judges, that the. only means used to give | 

vitality to the fingers of the skele- 
ton: wete wheels, pulleys, and other 
and that the mar- 


upmagical ivanges, and 

wes nothiog more 
criminal than the.golution of « pro in 
mechanics. His explanations and demon- 


strations wefe either not understood, or 
failed of convincing his stupid and bigoted 
judges, and he was condemned as a sorcerer 
and magician. This iniquitous jad t 
was confirmed’ by the parliament of Pro- 
yence, which senteneed him to be burned 
alive im the principal square of the city, to- 
er with the equally innotent automaton 
igure, the supposed accomplice in his magi- 
cal practices, ‘This infamous sentence was 
carried into execution in the year 1764, to 
the great satisfaction of all the faithful and 
deyout inhabitants of Aix. 


Sheep among the Crockery. 


__ A very amusing incident occurred a few 
days since in Cincinnati, illustrative of the 
natural instinct of one sheep to follow an- 
other. A small drove wes coming up the 


Gibson House, the foremost one made a rush 
to go into an alley, but a man suddenly 
coming out, somewhat frightened the sheep, 
and it deviated slightly from the true 
course, darting into a lamp store followed 
by the whole flock. The crowd, anxious to 
witness the sport, instantly blockaded the 
door, so that there was no mode of 
for the unceremonious visitors, and as the 
lamp store was too contracted to suit their 
liar notions, and wishing to regain 
their liberty as speedily as possible, va | 
saw no other means of eseape but throu 
the -wmdow. One of them made a break, 
and leaped through the show window, upon 


the demolishing in the progress 
glass ware, china, with an alacrity truly 
raiseworthy. The efowd ifmmediately fe 


gn the door, and allowed a free pas- 
sage, But every sheep jumped through that 
hole in the window. | 


‘The New York Asleep. 


The following from the New York Tri- 
bune is in the best vein of Dickens :—“It is 
curious to see the circulation of a great 
city commence in the morning—the great 
city that had roared itself to,sleep. e, 
there was a feeble pulse all night; the 
cars beat to and fro; ‘a now and 
then gave a flutter, but after all there had 
been a quiet hour: About half a million of 
the people had Been lying ‘on a dead level,’ 
for four or five hours; some on pillows of 
down and some on curb-stones; some be- 
neath silken counterpanes and some beneath 
the great blue quilt of heaven. Queer 
figure they make in the mind’s eye, to be 
sure—400,000 folks, more or less, lying in 
‘tiers or rows, five or six miles long—lying 
three or four deep. In the cellar—that is 
the “ primitive formation’’—then first floor, 
second, third, and so on up to the garret. 
Three hundred thousand people snoring— . 
what a concert! Two hundred thousand 

e dreaming. Two hundred thousand 
‘people in red night-caps, one hundred thou- 
sand in white, and here and there one 
trimmed with lace. Fifty thousand curls 
twisted up in rs, giving their owners an 

pearan of | avying made a pillow of 
cigar-lighters. Twenty thousand curls hang- 
ing over the backs of chairs or tossed upon 

les. How gently Time touches such 
people ;. they never grow gray at all! Ten 
thousand people weeping, and now and then 
dying in his sleep; dying in a 
dream. . And then the getting up is ridicu- 
lous enough; though going to bed—should 
we say “retire’”’ in these refined times ’—is 
a solemn, piece of business, whether people 


waking up, is fanny enough for & farce— 
Shey: f gradualism. Here’s 
one who has slept ‘like a top’ for nine 
ins to wake ; 


then an arm is. thrust out, then a 
foot; ‘the muscles gre waking up. | Next, 
the rattle of the early wagons strikes his 
ia ‘coming to.’ Then his 
ué moves uneasily: taste is returning. 


| sm 


rapidly through 


easy. The sweet sleepers are - waking; 
we'll draw the curtaitis’and leave 


by ‘any person, at the’ cost of @ very 
fou Procure clean ;flower-pot of, 
the: commen kind, close, the opening in the 


the insidé a nes, previous- 
ly well cleansed. by washing ; this layer may 


| be about two inches deep, the upper stones 


being very small; next procure some freshly- 
burnt charcoal, which has. not been kept in 
a damp or foul place, as it rapidly absorbs 
any strong smells, and so becoines tainted 
and unfit For such purpose; reduce this to 
powder, and. mix it with twice its bulk of 
clear, well-washed, sharp sand. With this 
mixture fill the pot to within-a short dis- 
tance of the top, covering it with a layer of 
all ‘stones, or what is perhaps better, 
lace a piece of thick close flannel over it, 
bo enough to tie round the rim of the pot 
outside, and,to form a hollow inside, into 
which the water to be filtered is to be pour- 
ed, and which will be found to flow out 
e sponge in an exceeding- 
ly. pure state. The flannel removes the: 
r impurities floating in the water, but 
filter absords much of the decaying 
animal and vegetable bodies actually dis- 
solved in it; when it becomes ¢harged with 
theni it loses its power, hence the necessity 
for a supply of fresh charcoal at intervals. 
Monthly Observer. 


Mammoth Trees of California. 


During the past week a party of ladies 
and gentlemen have visited the mammoth 
trees of Calaveras county, which are al- 
ready, as objects of curiosity, attracting 
many visitors from various sections of the 
State. We are indebted toa member of the 
party for information respecting them, 
which will prove of interest to our readers. 

The dimensions of the “ big tree,” a por- 
tion of which is now on exhibition in San 
Francisco, have already been published ; 
although the bark, eighteen inches thick, 
has been stripped off, the stump is still 
twenty-four feet in diameter. The body of 
the tree, as it lies on the ground, measures 
two hundred and forty-nine feet in length. 

Another of the trees is named Father 
Pine. This is dead, and has fallen to the 
earth. Its dimensions are as follows :— 
Length, 400 feet: circumference, 110 feet. 
The trunk of this tree is hollow, which has 
been traced for a distance of 250 feet. There 
is a little pond of water in the centre of this 
cavity four feet in depth. This tree, 250 
feet from the stump, is no less than twelve 
feet in diameter. 

The cluster called the Three Sisters, 
taken together, are 92 feet in circumference 
and 300 feet in height. The centre one is 
bare of branches for 200 feet above the 

und. 

The Mother Tree is 914 feet in circum- 
ference, and 825 feet high. T'he Mother 
and Son are 92 feet in cireumference and 
800 feet in height, united at the base. 7’he 
Twin Sisters, 100 feet in circumference, 300 
feet in height. 


curiosity. This tree has been partially 
burned ; the result of the scorching is the 
dividing of the trunk into several com 
ments, which are known as the parlour, 
bedroom, and kitchen. The hollow, which 
is 200 feet in height, is called the chimney. 
This tree is 85 feet in circumference. 

Siamese Twins, 90 feet in circumference, 
825 feet in height. Guardian of the 
Times, 85 fect in circumference, 325 feet 
in height. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 94 feet in 
circumference, 300 feet in height. Pride 
of the Forest, 87 feet in circumference, 300 
feet in height. Beauty of the Forest, 72 
feet in circumference, 300 feet in height. 
Two Friends, 85 feet in circumference, 300 
feet in height. 

The above trees are all embraced in an 
area not exceeding one-half mile in extent. 
The surrounding country is exceedingly pic- 
turesque and beautiful, and the scenery at 
many points along the road is said to be un- 

ssed for sublimity and grandeur.— 
Sacramento (Cal.) Union 


Natural Printing Process, 


Under this term, Louis Auer, of the Im- 
perial Printing Office at Vienna, has patent- 
ed a process invented by himself in con- 
junction with Mr. Andrew Worring, over- 
seer of the same establishment, “for creat- 
ing, by means of the original itself, in a 
swift and simple manner, plates for printing 
copies of plants, materials, lace, embroider- 
ies, originals or copies, containing the most 
delicate profundities or elevations not to be 
detected by the human eye,” &. A pam- 
phiet giving a description of this discovery 
and a series of specimens has reached us. 
The examples consist of an impression from 
a fossil fish, from agates, the leaves of trees, 
several plants, mosses, alge, and the wing 
of a bat. These are all printed in the 
natural colour of the objects they represent ; 
and it is difficult to conceive anything more 
real than these productions. The general 
character of the process istold in the follow- 
ing pithy manner by Louis Auer, in the 
introductory paragraphs of his pamphlet. 

Query—How can, in a few seconds, and 
almost without cost, a plate for printing be 
obtained from any origial, bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to it in every i , 
without the aid of an engraver, designer, 
&c.? Solution—lIf the original be a plant, 
a flower, or an insect, a texture, or, in short, 
any lifeless object whatever, it is passed be- 
tween a copper plate and a lead plate, 
through two rollers that are closely screwed 
together. The original, by means of the 

ressure, leaves its 1mage impressed with all 
its peculiar delicacies—with its whole sur- 
face, as it were—on the lead plate. If the 
colours are applied to this stamped lead 
plate, as in printing a copperplate, a copy in 
the most varying colours, bearing a striking 
‘resemblance to the original, is obtained by 
means of one single impression of each plate. 
If a great number of copies are required, 
which the lead-form, on account of its soft- 
ness, is not capable of ee it is ste- 
reotyped, in case of being printed at a typo- 
phical press, or galvanized in case of 
ing worked at a copperplate press, as many 
times as necessary, and the impressions are 
taken from the stereot or galvanized 
plate instead of from the lead plate. When 
a copy of a unique object, which cannot be 
subjected to , is to be made, the 
original must be covered with dissolved gutta 
; which form of gutta percha, when 
‘removed from the original, is covered with 
a solution of silver to render it available for 
a matrix for galvanic multiplication. 

This process is also applicable to the pur- 
pose of obtaining impressions of fossils, or 
of the structure of an agate or other stone. 
In all the varietiés of agate, the various lay- 
‘ers have different degrees of hardness ; there- 
fore, if we take the section of an agate, and 
expose it to the action of fluoric acid, some 
parts are corroded, and others not. If ink 
is at once applied, very beautiful impres- 
sions can ‘be at — obtained ; but for 4 
ing any number, electrotype copies are 0 
‘These’ will have y the cha- 


‘Last, lilg dyes open, one after the other— 


06e, again, and the 
man’s awake—awake over—awake for | 


racter of an etched plate, and are ptinted 


The Pioneer's Cabin is a remarkable 


soft bosom beneath, begin grow 


obtained im the same way, an paper 
on the subject, describing the process, 
the Society of Arts 


‘We were talking a few days since with 
an esteemed friend of ours, who was reared 
after the old New England fashion, 
and with whom “ Thanksgiving,” as a mat- 
ter of course, is an institution, a day of 
family re-union, of domestic and social re- 
joicing. He isa man of noble sympathies 
and a big heart, In apenting of the com- 

u 


ing Thanksgiving day a clo py over 
his features, and a tear gathered in his eye. 


‘“T have,” said be, “for many years 
gathered my family around me on day. 


All my children have sat with me at my 
annual’ feast, and it never occurred to me 
that it could ever be otherwise... We ate, 
drank, and were merry, without thinking 
that,a change must one day come, But: 
that chiange.has already come. At our al 
nual banquet this year there will be one 
vacant chair.” It was a sad, sad thought.’ 
Sorrowfil memories come clustering around 
the heart at the mention of that “one va- 
cant chair.” The pleasant feat the 
happy smile, the cheerful voice of the loved 
and the lost come like a vision of sweetness 
from the sorrowful past. The still 
face, the marble brow, decked with the gar- 
lands of the grave, follow, and the eye dims 
with tears as the vision vanishes away, and 
the palpable presence only is left of that 
vacant chair.” 

And so it is, and so it will be always. 
Year by year those that we love drop from 
around us. Some are snatched away by 
death; going down in the bloom of their 
beauty to the city of the dead. Some swing 
out into the great world, and are borne by 
the currents of life far away from us. The 
day of annual re-union comes; we gather 
around the yearly banquet, we look for the 
cherished faces, we listen for the loved 
voices; but the heart swells, and the big 
tear trembles on the eyelids, for there, in 
the midst of that cherished circle, in the 
very place where one who is nestled fond- 
liest in our affections used to sit, is “ one 
vacant chair.” 

We who sat at the head of these family 
feasts should never forget that one day we 
shall be absent from the banquet. The 
time wil] surely come when we shall cease 
to occupy &@ p there. We know not 
when the vacancy may occur, but as surely 
as time rolls on, as surely as human destiny 
is sweeping onward and onward, always to- 
wards eternity, so surely will the day of our 
departure come; and struggle as we may, 
resist as we may, as all the aggregated ener- 
gies of our nature may, we must from 
among the living, and leave behind us for 
the next gathering “one vacant chair.” — 
Albany Register. 


The Mother’s Memory. 


No mother will read this touching poem without a 
moistening of the eyelid. We find itén a Scotch 
paper of recent date—Home Journal. 


Put in the drawer—my heart can bear nae mair; 
Row up the paper wi’ my dawty’s hair; 

I ken, I ken, it but renews my waes,— 

I ken I sudna’ touch my lassie’s claes; 

But when the past comes crowdin’ through my brain 
I canna let her bits o’ things alane. 

Sin’ e’er she dee’d I wauken wi’ a start, 

An’ O, there’s something sair comes owre my heart; 
Then thochts like lightnin’ minds me o’ her death, 
An’ for a while I scarce can draw my breath. 

I dream’d a dream before she took her bed, 

An’ O! waes me, it’s been ower truly read; 

An’ when the cock began to craw at night, 

I bodit aye that something wasna’ richt; 

An’ whan the window shook frae head to fit, 

I thocht my very heart lap aff the bit. 

Nae mair frae hint the door I'll see her keek, 
Nae mair,to mine she’ll lay her dimpled cheek! 
An’ never mair me roun’ the neck she'll tak’, 
Nor dook her bonnie headie in my lap! 

Weel she was likit by ilk neebor wean, 

An’ uncv blyth they keepit my hearthstane: 

The dorty anes she'd pleasure sae auldfarran,— 
Wad let them see the “ man that broke the barn,” 
Wad mak’ doo’s dookits wi’ her fingers sma’, 

An’ raise a lauch that wad delight them a’; 

Syne let them see, upon the auld kist head, 

Hoo « Robie Salmon selt his gingerbread ;” 

Wad cock her head, and gie sick pawkie looks,— 
Her tongueie gaed as it wad clippit cloots, 

But when my wee drap tea I sat agaun; 

My wee bit lassie sune was at my han’: 

A drappie i’ the saucer aye she gat, 

An’ syne contentit at my fit she sat. 

But noo when I sit down I scarce break bread, 

I scarce can lift the saucer to my head. 

Ah! never mair at nippit cakes I'll growl, 

Nor catch her fingers i’ the sugar bow! ! 

I ken, I ken she’s in a war!’ noo, 

Among the flowers that death cag never poo. 

I ken, O! weel J ken, we're born to 

But if I didna greet I'd break my heart! 


The Editorial Profession. 


Journalism, which a short time since was 
a word unknown, or if known, without 
meaning, has been regularly installed, both 
in our own country and in Europe, among 
the liberal professions. It may be over- 
looked or looked down upon by the con- 
ceited and shallow, who after all borrow 
their opinions from its teachings, while 
the considerate and observing will admit it 
is am the most potent agencies of civil- 
ization, humanity, and religion, and deserv- 
ing of the honour it is receiving for the 
talent, the genius, and the moral worth 
which it calls into its service. ~ 

In nothing is progress more marked and 
significant. While the sheet of the com- 
mencement of the present century, and even 
of a latter date, which in the materiel was 
viler than the wrapping paper now in use, 
and in size barely competed with common 
foolscap, has enlarged itself into even for- 
midable dimensions, containing in a single 
number the reading of a table volume, 
the ability, the taste, the enden the in- 
oo and research characterizing the 
conducting of journalism, have fully kept 
pace with its outward improvements and 
advances. The march of civilization, of 
society, and the human mind, js indicated 
more clearly and strikingly by the com- 
parison of two papers between which a 
century has elapsed, or even half a century 
than by any elaborate history which might 
attempt to describe it. Between the news- 
paper issued by Queen Elizabeth upon the 
approach of the Spanish armada and the 
London Times of the present day published 
every morning, a full geological era seems 
to have intervened—the first a pre-Adamite 
earth, without form and void, and the other 
a beautiful creation rising above the turbid 
waters, clothed with verdure and glowin 
with fresh life. All professions, and all 
callings, and all knowledge and art, come 
to offer journalism their ctive contri- 
butions. The poet bestows his verse, the 
philosopher his. wisdom, the-statesman his 
views of policy, the moralist his essays, the 
orator his eloquence, and the divine his 
-heavenly teachings. For it travellers pen- 
etrate the darkest of earth’s recesses, and 
to it voyagers returning from the exploration 
of aretic and antarctic seas, bring the 
‘treasures of their new discoveries, while 
learning and science add the history, the 


fiction, and the facts of all former tinie. 


the well sheet ? 


| Christian tract 
|| chief to. become, unwittingly perhaps, a 


“ts 


not be ‘found in 
What talent and 
scholarship are too high to contribute to its 
columns, or taste too refined to adorn them? 

and ical Seminaries now go 


which may 


beyond the object ing up the ranks of 
| Ofessions of law, cine, and diyini- 
ty. . It is not these only which in this new 
and sought. Journalism is 

at least equal talent with 

versatility, and receiving 

ile every department of human life 
and activity feels the genial influence of 
journalism, Christa on itself is not 
independent of ite aid. pulpit preaches, 


attention churches send out their 


missionaries, and so does the press, prepar- 


ing a way for are success, just as the 
‘ taught the Chinese insurgent 


Joshua, opening a mighty empire to the 
people of the Lord, if he does not lead them 
into the possession. In the parish, at the 
fireside, and in the secret chamber, what 
sweet influences are shed around by the re- 
ligious sheet, while Christianity halts on her 
way to universal conquest without its aid. 
. Journal. 


New Remedy for Cholera. 


We notited some time a communica- 
tion from Dr. Burg, in the Paris Siecle, 
giving an account of some remarkable facts 
with which he had; become acquainted in the 
inquiries which he ‘had made as to the treat- 
ment of cholera, but more particularly as to 
the means of preservation from attack. 
Having ascertained that in an immense num- 
ber of places in France, persons employed 
in copper mines and factories, copper-smiths 
and workmen in copper and steel works 
combined, had either wholly escaped attack, 
or been visited by cholera in so slight-a pro- 
portion as com with what was takin 

lace around them, as to it it almost to 
said that they were, from the nature of 
their occupation, proof — cholera, Dr. 
Burq, reasoning by analogy, came to the 
conclusion that persons who should wear 
about their bodies plates of copper and steel, 
or chains made of these metals, would be 
safe. It ap from another communica- 
tion in the Siecle, that Dr. Burq, who has 
been, from motives of philanthropy, aided 
in his extensive researches by the Emperor, 
has recently been on a mission to England, 
and has found that the exemption from cho- 
lera which persons engaged in copper and 
steel works enjoy has been as remarkable 
there, in places visited by cholera, as in 
France. e are told also, that in Sweden 
and Denmark the plan recommended by Dr. 
Burq has been adopted to a considerable 
extent, and with success. Chains made up- 
on this principle are now, it seems, used in 
Paris. They consist of fifty or sixty small 
plates strung upon a band of caoutchouc, 
and so contrived as to occasion no inconve- 
nience to the wearer. In mentioning these 
facts, we offer no opinion on the subject, and 
must wait for an opportunity of testing the 
virtue of the theory.—London Galignani. 


Merle D’Aubigne. 


A correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser thus describes the great 
historian of the Reformation: 


“ He is a tall, erect, fine-looking man of 
sixty ayn of age, of dark complexion, and 
dignified and commanding mien. His ap- 
pearance indicates at once a lofty and 
massive intellect, great ional suscepti- 
bility, conjoined with the utmost vigour, 
determination, and earnestness. He is evi- 
dently a first-class orator, and through all 
the eonscious restraints of speaking in a lan- 

ge with which he is more conversant than 
i ae would bring him to believe 
(English,) his hearers can feel the sweeping 
power of that religious fervour, which burns 
and glows in all his rapid sentences. His 
words and phrases are pictures. There is 
the same rapid style of reasoning which 
marks the French mind, unrestrained in its 
glowing impulses by the dry, anatomical 
ormalities of the regular syllogism, so con- 
genial to the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
mind. There is also a beautiful and sim- 
ple philosophical analysis streaming through 
all his golden pictures, connecting the beau- 
tiful truths of the gospel that float on the 
clear and shining stream of a chastened con- 
sciousness.” 


Wonderful Works of the Creator. 
The mariner fest the Central 


Atlantic in search of a new world was aston- 
ished when, on the 19th September, 1492, 
he found himself in the midst of that great 
bank of sea-weed—the sea-weed meadow of 
Oviedo—the Sara sea, which, with a 
varying breadth of 100 to 300 miles, stretch- 
es over twenty-five degrees of latitude, cover- 
ing 260,000 square miles in surface, like a 
huge floating garden, in which countless 
myriads of minute animals find food and 
shelter. Now, itis the eddy of numerous 
sea rivers which collect in one spot, and the 
cold water of the Northern Atlantic mixin 
with the warm streams of the southern ia 
western currents, which produee the tempera- 
ture most fitted to promote this amazing 
development of vegetable and animal life. 
What mes of the dead remains of this 
vast marine growth? Do they decompose 
as fast as they are produced? Or do the 
accumulate into deposits of liar coal, 
destined to reward the researches of future 
geologists and engineers when the Atlantic 
of our day has become the habitable land 
of an after time? In the chart of the 
Pacific Ocean we are presented with another 
remarkable instance of the influence of sea 
rivers on vegetation. 

From the shores of South Victoria, on 
the Antarctic continent, a stream of cold 
water, sixty degrees in width, (the reader 
will recollect that in high latitudes the de- 

es of longitude are very narrow,) drifts 
slowly along in a northeast and easter! 
direction across the Southern Pacific until 
it impinges upon the South American 
coast to the South of Valparaiso. There it 
divides into two arms, one of which stretches 
south and east, doubles Cape Horn, and 
penetrates into the Southwestern Atlantic ; 
the other flows northeast, and then north- 
west along the coast of Chili and Peru, 
carrying colder waters into the warm sea, 
and producing a colder air along the low 

lains which stretch from the shores of the 

acific to the base of the Andes. This 
current, discovered by Humboldt, and called 
after his name, lowers the temperature of the 
air about twelve degrees, while that of the 
water itself is sometimes as much as twenty- 
four degrees colder than that of the still 
waters of the ocean through which it runs. 
The cold air seriously affects vegetation 
along the whole of the coast; at the same 
time that the cold stream raises fogs and 
mists, which not only conceal the shores 
and perplex the navigatior, but extend inland 
also, and materially modify the climate. 

The beautiful and beneficent character of 
this modifying influence becomes not only ap- 
parent, but most impressive, when we consid- 
er, as the rain map of the world shows us, that 
on the coast.of Peru no rain ever falls; and 
that, like the desert of Sahara, it ought there- 
fore to be condemned to perpe barren- 
ness. But in consequence of the cold stream 
thus running along its borders “the atmo- 
sphere loses its transparency, and the sun is 
obscured for months together. The vapours 
at Lima are often so thick that the sun seen 
through them with the naked eye assumes 
the appearance of the moon’s dise. 
commence in the morning, and extend over 


the plains in the form of refreshing fi 
which disappear soon after mid-day, cad me 


tated during the night.” The morning 
mists and evening dews thus supply the place 
of the absent rains, and the which 
covers the plains is the ing of a sea 
river. Whatacharming myth would the 
ancient poets have made out of this striking 
condensation !— Edinburgh ew. 


Punctuation, 


An ingenious expedient waa once devised 
to save a prisoner charged with robbery, in 
ci appeared in e 
him, weld confession, alleged to 
made by him at the police office, and taken 
down in writing by a police officer, and the 
following was read from it : 

‘‘ Magnam said he never robbed but twice 
said it was Crawford.”’ | 

This, it will be observed, has no mark of 
the writer's haying any notion of punctua- 


tion, but the meaning he to it was 
this :-— 
“M said he never robbed but 


twice :—said it was Crawford.’ 

Mr. O’Gorman, the council for the pri 
soner, begged to look at the paper. We 
perused it, and rather astonished the peace 
officer by asserting that, so far from prov- 
ing the guilt of the prisoner, it clearly 
proved his imnocence. 

“ This,’ said the learned gentleman, “is 
the fair and obvious reading of the sen- 
tence ?” 

‘‘Magnam said he never robbed, but twice 
said it was Crawford.” 

This interpretation had its effect upon the 
jury, and the man was acquitted. 


FARM AND GARDEN 


MANAGEMENT OF CIDER APPLE TREEs. 
—Insects which attack Apple Trees.—We 
will not speak here of caterpillars, the way 
of destroying which (collecting and burning 
their eggs, which are glued in rings u 
the shoots,) is well known. The apple has 
two more formidable enemies, one of which, 
the Aphis lanigera, or American blight, 
affects to live exclusively on it. The fe- 
cundity of the Aphis lanigera is amazing, 
and the cottony flocs with which it is sur- 
rounded allow of its being carried to a. dis- 
tance by the wind, and so it infests a great 
many trees in a very short time. This in- 
sect pricks the bark to suck the sap, and 
as more of it is drawn than the insect can 
suck in, numerous little knobs, sometimes 
as big as a walnut, are formed. It prefers 
placing itself on the under sides of shoots 
and branches, on the wounds resulting from 
these being removed, and also in cracks in 
the stem. It may be destroyed by the ap- 
plication of alkaline leys, and by fatty mat- 
ters, such as oils of any sort, which suffo- 
cate the insect immediately; but it is dan- 
gerous to apply oil to the green leaves and 

oung shoots, because it destroys them also. 
But these modes, and some others of a like 
nature, can only be employed in the nursery 
and garden. They would be impracticable 
in the case of large trees in orchards and 
fields. The following is a remedy which, if 
its virtue were established, would be of the 
greatest importance. We have not yet had 
time to try it, but we give it according to a 
statement made in an elementary treatise on 
pruning and training fruit trees, published 
at Bordeaux, in 1846, by M. Ramey. M. 
Ramey says, that soot preserves apple trees 
from the Aphis lanigera, and he recom- 
mends its application in the following ways: 
For young trees about to be planted, the 
roots should be steeped for three or four 
days in a decoction of soot; or a shovelful 
of soot is thrown on the roots before they 
are covered with the earth. In the case of 
trees that have been planted some time, the 
extremities of the roots must be uncovered, 
and the soot laid within reach of their 
spongioles. M. Ramey states that apple 
trees thus treated have been ten years free 
from the Aphis. Another insect, a little 
coleopterous one, prefers to attack old va- 
rieties; it is unfortunately alike impossible 
either to prevent or repair its ravages. It 
is to this that we should ascribe the loss of 
the trees of the Reinette grise, Pre excellent 
table apple,) of the Peaux de Vache, and of 
some other kinds, and not to the American 
blight, as has been erroneously asserted. 
This insect deposits its eggs under the bark 
at the base of young » When the 
eggs hatch, a brood of very small worms 
come out, which gnaw under the bark, and, 
in consequence, the whole of the shoot that 
is above their place of operation appears in 
the following spring as dead wood. By 
taking off the bark at the base of these dried 
up shoots, the erosions made by the worms 
are easily perceived. 


Breap Too Wurite.—Making bread too 
white, may sound like an odd phrase to the 
reader; yet we see by a late foreign letter 
that Messrs. Mounez & Cheareul, two French 
chemists, who have superintended the pro- 
vision of bread for the hospitals, and sub- 
jected all kinds to experiments, have sub- 
mitted to the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
a memoir in which they condemn the prac- 
tice, remarking that when too white it is a 
condiment, and notaliment. The exclusion 
of bran isa loss of nourishment to the con- 
sumer.—North American. 


Curtna Hams.—lIn the last Patent Of- 
fice Report, James me es of Weston, 
New Jersey, gives the following as a supe- 
rior process for curing hams :—“ The best 
method I have found for curing hams is, 
after the hams have been cut, let them lie 
out on a shelf, where they can have plenty 
of cool air, so that the animal heat is en- 
tirely out of them before you attempt to 
put them down in salt; then corn them 
down for two or three days; after which 
drain off any bloody water which may come 
out; and then make the following pickle, 
sufficient to cover them :—Take 9 pounds of 
salt, 3 ounces of saltpetre, 1 ounce of sala- 
ratus, 4 pounds of brown sugar or molasses, 
and six gallons of water, let them lie in the 
above pickle from three to six weeks, ac- 
cording to the size of the hams, when you 
may take them out and smoke them with 
good hickory or apple-wood until sufficient 
to suit your taste. They should then be 
taken down and hung up in a dry, cool 

lace, in bags to protect them from the flies. 

have hams cured after the above method, 
which were almost as fine when eighteen 
months old as when taken from the smoke- 
house. And while upon the subject of 
hams, I would further say that, when you 
boil them, they should be boiled until done, 
in good, soft water ; and, when nearly done, 
throw in a handful of clean Timothy hay 3 
it absorbs all impurities which may 
around the outside of the ham. As soon 
as done take out the hay, but leave the ham 
in the water until nearly cold, when you 
may take it out. 


One Pounp or Butrer From Four 
Quarts oF Mitk.—Yes, the North Devon 
cows, owned by the editor of the Plough- 
man, will yield one pound of butter 
from four quarts of milk. We have offered 
to let amy one who is uainted with the 
business of dairying, mail the cows and 
make the butter in his own house. We 
have already furnished several people with 
four quarts each, and the result is substan- 
tially the same as that at the head of our 
article. Many inquiries have recently been 
made of us respecting this kind of milk. 
Some ask if any strippings were added to 
the milk of these cows? Others wish to 
know if it was night’s milk or morning’s 
milk. It was both, and nothing was added 
from any other cattle. All the milk which 
could be drawn from the two heifers, morn- 
ing and night, was taken and set for the 
cream that made the butter, which was 
churned on the 22d day of October. The 
two heifers gave a little less than twelve 
quarts of milk in a day—that is, at two 


milkings, night and morning. After re- 
peated trials by ourselves and others, there 


followed by ins precipi. 


matter. The milk has often been tested in 
a lactometer also, and one-fourth of it is 


filled up to the height of eight inches, you 
will andy by lookiite it, that one 
fourth of it is cream. Corresponding with 
this we find that when we set apart four 


JOSIAH—AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY PIETY. 


The Bible teaches us by example, as well as 
by precept. It not only exhorts the. young to 
“remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth,” but it tells them of those who, in early 
life, gave their hearts to God. Among the 
pleasing instances of piety recorded, that of 
Josiah well deserves the attention of the 
young. 
In Josiah we see the piety of a youth. 
“While he was yet young, he to seek 
after the God of David his father.” 2 Chron, 
xxxiv. 3. Youthful piety is lovely and desira- 
ble in itself. It is the way to: be useful, 
happy, and wise, What honour it secures 
now! and what promises are made to those 
who possess it! “I love them that love me: 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” 
Prov. viii. 17. God claims the first and best 
of all we have, and all we are; and he bas a 
right to all. | 

The firstling of the flock was given, 

By Israel, to the God of heaven; 

So let us yield to him the prime 

Of our first love and youthfal time. 
In Josiah we see the piety of a. prince. 
Those who live in a palace are often more ex- 
posed to sin than those who live in a cottage. 
At a very early age, Josiah came to the throne 
of Judah. There was no person greater than 
himself, to control or call him to an account. 
The pleasures of the world were at his com- 
mand; and yet, through the grace of God, he 
‘could give up all those that were sinful, that 
he might “cleave unto the Lord.” 

In Josiah we see the piety of one who had 
ungodly parents and bad examples. His grand- 
father, Manasseh, had led the people into all 
kinds of profane practices; and Amon, his 
father, lived and died an idolater. Nearly all 
the priests had become corrupt, and served at 
the altars of the idols; and the nation in gen- 
eral had forsaken the service of the true God. 
It is difficult to be pious when all around us are 
sinful, and when nothing but evil meets our 
eyes. What should we be if the book of God 
were lost, his house closed, or turned into an 
idol temple, and there were no pious ministers 
and teachers to show us the right path? And 
yet this was the situation of this royal youth. 
Who, then, taught him, and made him decided 
for God? It was the Holy Spirit, or he would 
have been as wicked as any in the land in 
which he lived. 

In Josiah we see the piety of an 
When he was only eight years old, he lost his 
father. In Eastern countries, and in former 
times, mothers had very little power; and per- 
haps the mother of the young orphan was her- 
self an idolator, and would only lead her son 
astray. But God raised him up a pious friend 
in Hilkiah, the high-priest, who appears to 
have brought him up in the fear of the Lord. 
May every orphan who reads the account of 
Josiah, cry with all his heart to God, “ My 
a thou art the guide of my youth.” Jer. 
ili. 4, 

Josiah was an example of active, zealous piety. 
In the twelfth year of his reign, he broke down 
the images that he found in the land. A few 
years later, he took a journey through his 
kingdom, to destroy all the altars of idolatry. 
Then he caused the temple to be repaired. He 
alsorestored the observance of the Jewish feasts 
and sacrifices, and gave nearly forty thousand 
lambs and kids for passover offerings, besides 
oxen and calves for burnt-offerings. While 
they were cleansing the temple, the copy of the 
law of God was found, which he caused to be 
read in the hearing of all the people. In these 
ways he showed his deep concern for the hon- 
our and worship of God, and thus was he made 
@ great blessing in his day.— Miss. Adv. 


EW BOOK AND STATIONERY STORE.—A 

new Book and Stationery Store is just opened 

by the Subscriber, at No. 27 North Fourth street, 

Philadelphia, Amongst the number of books may 

be found—Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Bur- 

roughs on Hosea, Dallie on Philippians and Colos- 

sians, Mouton on James, Jenkin on Jude. Also, a 

oon variety of Bibles, in various bindings, with 

ncy stationery, suitable for holiday presents. 
A. TUDEHOPE, 

27 North Fourth, above Arch street, Philadelphia. 

dec 31—2* 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES—No. 56 North Charles street, opposite St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore.—Ma. R. DANIEL, 
F. E. I. 8., and Mas. DANIEL, (late of Madras, 
India,) Principals, assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this 
lastitution is to afford to Young Ladies a liberal 
and finished education in all those branches of 
useful and elegant ae which contribute to 
the accomplishment of the female sex. 

Twenty years experience in the first establish- 
ments in Europe, and extensive travel, have af- 
forded the Principals opportunities enjoyed by 
few, of becoming acquainted with the most ap- 
proved systems of instruction, and they number 
amongst their pupils the daughters of the most ree- 
pectable families in this country, whose names are 
given in the Prospectus, 

The buildings are extensive, in. the most eligi- 
ble part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be surpassed in 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful garden, with Gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handeome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. ; 

Rererences.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J. 
C. Backus, D. D., W. 8. Plumer, D.D, W. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, Esq., Richard 8. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, -» W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. ashington, D. C.—Gen. Henderson, 
U. 8. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. dec 31—6m 


TEACHERS.—Will be disposed of on the 
most acommodating terms, a well-established 
Boarding School for Young Ladies, Patronage, lo- 
cation, buildings, and grounds al! that could be de- 
sired. Address **O. P. Q.* at the office of the 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 


HE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY IL- 
LUSTRATED BOOK OF THE SEASON.— 
George P. Morris’s Poetical Works Complete; with 
13 superb engravings, from original designs of Weir 
and Darley, and a Portrait of the author, by the late 
Henry Inman, elegantly printed on fine vellum pa- 
per. 1 vol. 8vo, in cloth, full gilt, $5; in moroc- 
co, extra, $7. 


The world-wide popularity of many of these ex- 
quisite songs and poems, which have become 
household words in almost every palace and cot- 
tage, will(the publisher is confident) insure for this, 
the only complete edition of the author’s poems, 
the largest circulation. 

This author understands, better than any other 
poet in the country, the subtle and visible links 
which connect words with music.—Nationai Intel- 
ligencer. 

This book will be the admiration of every one 
who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or grace- 
ful to a refined and cultivated taste.— Albany Argus. 

Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

dec 31—3t No. 145 Nassau street, New York. 


APS! MAPS!—Maps of the World, United 
; States, Europe, Asia, Africa, and South Ame- 
rica. New editions. Just published, and for sale 


by R. L. BARNES, 
North-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, 
oct 29—13t* Philadelphia. 


KIRKLAND’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
GIFT BOOK.—I. Autumn Hours. By Mrs. 
C. M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated 
with fine steel engravings, engraved by Burt. 
Bound in cloth, full gilt, $3.50; morocco, $5.50. 

Il. Also, just issued, new editions of the Even 
Book. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Elegantly illus 
trated by original designs by Dallas, engraved by 
Burt. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $3.50; in Turkey 
morocco, extra, $5.50. 

Ill. A Book for the Home Circle. An original work 
by Mra.C. M. Kirkland. Elegantly illustrated with 
fine steel engravings, from designs by H. Hilliard 
‘and Dallas. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, fall gilt, $3.50; in 
morocco extra, $5.50. 

1V. Ulustrated Edition of Reveries of a Bachelor. 
A Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 8vo. 
With 26 elegant engravings, from designs by Dar- 
ley. In cloth, fall gilt, $4; morocco extra, $6. 


V. Headley’s (J. T.) Sacred Mountains. In 1 vol. 
8vo and 12mo, with elegant engravings. 
VI. Headley’s (J. T.) Sacred Scenes. In 1 vol. 8vo 
and 12mo, with elegant engravings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


dec 24—3t No. 146 Nassau street, New York. 


ELLS!—Charch, Factory, 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable’ 
arms, are attached to these Bells, 90 that they may 


be adjusted to ring easily and properly, exe Spr 


g sound. angi 
complete, uaheling oke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if 


periewos of thirty in Gis business by 
om let father, ascertain the best 
forma for Balle, the combination of metals, and de- 


of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
aridity, stren elodious towée} which 


hav wa up in the business, and who 
will sastain the repatation 
the establishment hes heretofore en) 


beth in this and foreign countries; tha Bells | 
which have tedly received ighest rewards 
of the New York Society and 


American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimee and heavy Alarm Belle for different parts 01 
the Union and Canada, 
Mathematical Instruments wit! still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an aseortment of Tréasit Ipstru- 


ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Co (plein, noni- 

ous, and improved ,)&c. Also or 
ne attended to, 

RELY’S 


Castings of any size cast to order. 
All communicatio 

ANDREW 

mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


ladelphia Tract Society’s communications and 

itory of the Ameri- 

can Tract Seciety, No. Chestnut street near 
Tenth, Philadelphia, by 


WILLIAM C. CHAMBERS, Agent. 
nov 19—6m* 


HE UNITED STATES LIFS INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Sysrem.—Caprital, 
south-east corner and Chest- 

nut streeta.—Thie Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the. Ms Principle, with the. 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive cambi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The 7 of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can made with reference to the 


convenience of parties opening policies with the 


In the Savine Furp Derantuent, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Mowpay Evertnes on 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 


donations received at the De 


allowed of Five PER CENT. 
DIRECTORS. 

B. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 

Stzrnen R. Caawronp, President. 
Ausnosz W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cnuances G. Imray, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuaray—Pliny Fisk. 


Paul B. Goddard, M-D Per M.D. 

In attendance at the Office of the fo ane, from 

to 2 M., daily. ost 356—tf* 


ive HUNTINGTON AND HER FRIENDS ;— 
Or, The Revival of the Work of God in the 
Days of Wesley, Whitefield, Romaine, Venn, and 
others in the Last Century. By Mrs. H.C. Knight. 
Pp. 292, 12mo. With beautiful stee! plates of Lady 
Huntington, Doddridge, Whitefield, and Wesley. 
Price 50 cents, or 70 centa, gilt. This book has 
throughout an interest surpassieg thet of fiction; 
making the reader familiar with some of the noblest 
irits in modern times, and the principal ac in 
the great revival of the work of God in England in 
the last centary, simultaneous to that in which 
President Edwards, Whitefield, the Tennents, and, 
others bore so active a part in this country. W. 
know not where 8 more attractive and useful ation 
can be found for the approaching holidays. ‘8 

The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, condensed 
from the standard Memoir by his son, the Rev. Mat 
thew Henry, enlarged by Williams. Pp. 346, 12mo, 
With portrait, 50 cts. We believe it is generally 
acknowledged by intelligent, spiritual Christians, 
that this is one of the best religious memoirs that baa 
been written. To the character and excellence of 
Philip Henry, his son, the great commegtator, was 
greatly indebted, under the blessing ef God, for hig 
world-wide celebrity and usefulness. 

German Songs for Youth, with a few simple Melo- 
dies, with Frontispiece; 240 » 2meo. Price 
15 cts. This little collection, selected from stand- 
ard authors, by the Rev. Mr. Rauschenbusch, con- 
tains 160 hymns and 17 tunes; and will, we doubt 
not, be a great favourite among German children. 

Just issued by the 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, . 
dec 24—3t 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphix. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Ph 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sagars, Cot 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest quaiiti 
which he will sell in the original packages, or a 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Aloo. Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
cansfall for 


wr y packed She country, or 
livered to any part of the city, jan i—if 


REMIUM STAIR RODS. — The subscribers, 
(William Wiler and Henry Billington) 
ful for the liberal patronage received, would call 
the attention of their friends and the publie to 
their splendid display of Stair Rods, which 
they obtained the first premium at the last Ex- 
hibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lac- 
and Sirver Pratrep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Baass Doon 81118, Ster Pirates, and Starr Rovs 
made to order, in lots to suit purchasers. 
WILER & BILLINGTON, 
No. 81 South Fifth street, below Walnut, west 
may 21—tf side, Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK.—The History of 
the Waldenses in Piedmont, prepared by a lite- 
7 entleman of acknowledged talents and taste 
and illustrated with engravings on wood in the fret 
style of the art, representing the most striking fea- 
tures of Alpine scenery. 

It is printed on tinted paper, and bound in vari- 
ous styles of fancy binding, to correspond with the 
** Book or Portar,’’ which has been pronounced 
by competent judges one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American Press. 

The price varies according to the style of bind- 
ing, from $1.60 to $5.50. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
No. 266 Chestnut street, Philadeiphia. 
dec 24—3t 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Daviw 

Pzasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butier and Brana 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Datch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey ia the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, _ 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
er, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
oods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 


Steamboats free of c 

DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY OF THE AME- 
MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY—Will hold regular 
monthly meetings in the Secretary’s Room, Tract 
House, 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, at half 
past seven o’clock, P. M., on the second Tuesday 
of each month. 
This Committee is composed of the following» 
named gentlemen: Da. W. SHIPPEN, Chairman, | 
WILLIAM PURVES, 
ISAAC 8. WILLIAMS 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
H. R. DAVIS, 
W. CUNNINGHAM, 
ANDREW WIGHT, 
A. V. MURPHEY, 
nov 12-—-tf THOMAS WATTSON. 


ANTED.—A Young Man, or a Lad of fifteen 
years or thereabouts, who can bring good 
testimonials as to his integrity and activity, and 
who can write a fair hand, may obtain a ciaknat 
situation in the office of one of the religious Asso- 
ciations of the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 
This situation would afford easy labour, and allow 
of a large part of the time being devoted to private 
study. A young man, or a lad, preparing tor Col 
lege or for the Ministry, would find it a very advan- 
ars position. For further information address 
** P. S.,”? at the office of this paper, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. dec 24— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnat &t above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. Broadway, New 
York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper wiil 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
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